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FEEDBACK 


PLAYING THROUGH 
Imagine my surprise when I opened the July/ 
August issue and read "Playing Through," as 
I had just had basal joint arthroplasty on my 
left thumb on June 10. The procedure was 
similar to that of Dan Henkel except that the 
thumb is repositioned using a suture sling 
instead of drilling and using a tendon. I am 
an older classical guitar player and didn't 
start lessons until after I retired—it was very 
disheartening to get to the point where I 
could no longer progress; in fact had to 
regress! I have had flexibility physical 
therapy and am starting on strengthening 
exercises as well. I'm told that I will be able 
to play without pain eventually, and I am 
looking forward to soon being able to start 
lessons again. I probably will have to relearn 
much of the music I have come to love and 
appreciate, so Dan's outcome is giving me 
hope, as my music has become such an 
important part of my life. 

—Ann Armstrong, Rochester, NY 


I enjoyed your article on the “joys” of aging as 
a guitar player, and I wanted to share my 
experience. I started getting terrible sharp 
nerve pain in my left wrist when playing and I 
was told give it a rest. I did but it didn't go 
away. I went to a specialist and got a cortisone 
shot—not fun, but I could play for a few 
months with no pain before having to get 
another shot. After a year of this, I was told 
they didn't recommend more cortisone shots, 
because it could damage the wrist. So they did 
surgery for De Quervain's tenosynovitis, and I 
was in cast for a couple of weeks, but that did 
it! No more pain and I can play again. They 
told me the way we hold the neck to play is 
the main cause for this and it is common for 
guitarists. I had never heard of it. 

—Jack Edwards, via email 


I am a 68-year-old guitar player. I also am a 
soil scientist who has pounded on rocks with 
shovels, iron bars, etc., to dig holes and observe 
soil features. As a result, I developed arthritis 
in my fingers and joints and sharp pains plus 
numbness in my arms. I had carpal tunnel 
surgery on both wrists which eliminated 
numbness and lack of coordination. Both 
surgeries provided immediate relief with 
quick recovery and no negative side effects. 

I also use Meloxicam—an anti-inflamma- 
tory drug which I began taking daily for ski 
injuries to my ankle and knees. It also has 
improved mobility and reduced pain signifi- 
cantly in my arthritic fingers and other joints. 
My dogs have been prescribed the same 


medication in old age for their arthritis with 
amazing results including obvious pain reduc- 
tion and a return to puppy-like play. Without 
these treatments and surgeries I might not still 
be playing guitar. Rock on, old people! 
—Barry Dutton, Missoula, MT 


Having loved my early ’70s Gibson J-50 that I 
purchased new in my younger days, I now 
have a bad right shoulder which made playing 
uncomfortable. A switch to a smaller Gibson, 
an L-00, made playing enjoyable again. 
—Martin Hirschhorn, via email 


I’m 64 years old and have been playing 
guitar for almost 50 years. My arthritis in my 
fingers started in my mid-50s. My joints were 
swelling up and it became painful to play 
guitar. What really helped me was eating raw 
beets. I cut and ate several slices of a raw 
beet every day with my lunch. After a few 
weeks, the swelling went down (but not 
completely), the pain was gone, and playing 
guitar was no longer an issue. Beets have an 
amazing ability to reduce inflammation and 
have antioxidant properties. I would recom- 
mend any guitar player to try this. Hope this 
helps. Hope you like beets. I hate them, but I 
hate not playing guitar more. 

—Robert Moons, via email 


I appreciate your article about aging and 
overuse injuries. Interestingly, because of 
what Dana Bourgeois wrote about the issue a 
while back, either in Acoustic Guitar or some- 
where else, I stopped playing my Martin OM 
and switched over to 12-fret guitars and 
short scale lengths. What Dana commented 
on was the strain a 14-fret guitar inflicts— 
primarily on the elbow, and secondarily the 
shoulder—as it requires the player to stretch 
so much further with the fretting hand to 
reach the first and second frets. I had been 
diagnosed with elbow bursitis and I had to 
stop playing for about six months until the 
pain went away completely. Over the past 
four years, since the first diagnosis, if I pick 
up the guitar too soon, while the pain is still 
mildly present, even if I play just for a few 
minutes, I risk reinjury. And then I have to 
put the guitar away again until the pain is 
gone. Sometimes for weeks at a time. 

But there is a world of difference playing 
my 12-fret parlors, or my Collings 002H, or 
my Michael Hauver Blind Blake and Charlie 
Patton grand concerts: No pain, because I’m 
not stretching like I did with my OM. The OM 
is now just a beautiful toy back in its toy box. 

—Michael Muentz, via email 


I was interested in your aging musician 
article and had been thinking of teaching a 
class on the subject at some point myself. My 
arthritis has gotten pretty bad in my fingers. 
That's the main reason I decided to learn how 
to play lap slide. My right hand is still 
working but it's getting more difficult for my 
left hand. Slide seems like a good next step. 
It's also a great distraction from everything 
that's been going on on the world.. 

—Al Petteway, via email 


WON'T LEAVE HOME WITHOUT IT 

In the September/October issue, we asked 
readers to tell us about the accessory or acces- 
sories they can't live without. 


My go-to accessory is a Kyser capo. Growing 
up I didn't even own a capo. In my 20s and 
30s I had one of the elastic-strap capos. I 
would use it on two or three songs per set. As 
time went on and my vocal range changed, I 
found I needed to change keys. Voila, move 
the capo. In some cases, it was a matter of not 
wanting to relearn a song in a better singing 
key. Now in my 60s I find that I am using a 
capo on about every third or fourth song. 
Occasionally I will use it just to change the 
voicing when playing with another guitarist. 
Yep, I would be lost without my capo. 
Or my latest copy of Acoustic Guitar! 

— Bob Aumann, Cincinnati, OH 


Levy guitar straps, Schaeller strap locks, Dunlop 
nylon picks and mic stand pick holder, Shubb 
and Kyser capos. 

— Dave Craig, via Facebook 


I've been playing for nearly 40 years, but late 
last year I got my first digital tuner. I love 
staying at A440. 

—Jim Sumthin, via Facebook 


CORRECTION 

In the September/October issue, on page 98, 
we reprinted an article stating that 14 Martin 
OM-45 Deluxe models were made in 1930. 
New research indicates that the correct 
number is 11. Thanks to George Gruhn for 
bringing this to our attention. 


THIS ISSUE’S QUESTION 
Which guitar type would you like to have 
that you don’t already own—and why? 


Respond to Editors.AG@Stringletter.com by 
October 15 and look for the results in the 
next issue. 


We want to hear from you! Share at Editors.AG@Stringletter.com 
and facebook.com/AcousticGuitarMagazine 
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THE FRONT PORCH 


pril 7, 2020 was a very sad day for music 

fans, as it marked the passing of John 
Prine, one of America’s most beloved singer- 
songwriters, a two-time cancer survivor who 
succumbed to complications of the coronavirus. 
Due to the long lead times inherent to publishing 
a bimonthly magazine, we were unable to 
offer a prompt tribute in the print edition, and 
some of you wrote to let us know how disap- 
pointed you were about that. Well, we heard you. 

In this issue we celebrate Prine and his 
remarkable legacy with not one but three 
pieces. In a substantial lesson feature, editor at 
large Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers analyzes the 
subtly brilliant guitar accompaniments behind a 
good cross-section of Prine’s work. Rodgers also 
teaches you how to play one of his most 
popular songs, "Angel from Montgomery,” with 
a note-for-note transcription of the fingerpicked 
intro and an easy-to-follow chord chart. Mean- 
while, our regular Great Acoustics page show- 
cases the Gibson Super 400N Prine bought from 
Gruhn Guitars in 1982, which he considered 
one of the prettiest guitars he'd ever seen. 

The issue also features a living legend, 
cover subject Al Di Meola, long celebrated for 
his highly technical and rhythmically fierce 
approach to the guitar. Contributing writer 
James Rotondi talks to the maestro about revis- 
iting one of his primary early influences—The 
Beatles—and learns some surprising details, 
such as Di Meola’s formative country and blue- 
grass phase, not necessarily what you'd expect 
from a fusion virtuoso. 


Al Di Meola 


In recent issues I’ve shared how AG is 
coping during COVID-19. We continue to 
work from home in full capacity, and have 
been fortunate to enjoy an easy transition to 
this new (to us) way of putting together the 
magazine. However, we wanted to know 
more about how you’re doing, so in August 
we conducted an audience survey regarding 
all things acoustic guitar—practicing and per- 
forming, learning and teaching, listening, and 
purchasing gear. Contributing writer E.E. 
Bradman pored over the data, and his report 
shows not just how varied and surprising 
some of the responses were, but that we’re 
are all in this together. 

One of the most striking themes in the 
survey results was that so many players have 
felt moved to branch out during the pandemic, 
whether learning an unfamiliar style, tech- 
nique, or tuning, or even a new instrument. I 
find this inspiring and hope that the rest of 
this issue, which offers instruction on every- 
thing from flatpicking a famous classical guitar 
etude (Matteo Carcassi's “Etude 13") to 
getting into swing soloing (Weekly Workout), 
will offer something fresh and stimulating for 
you to try out in the woodshed. 

Feel free to let me know about your experi- 
ences working through anything new you 
come across in this issue—and about anything 
else you'd like to see in AG. 


—Adam Perlmutter 
Adam.Perlmutter @Stringletter.com 
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Johnny Wright 
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Leonard Kovalsky 
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Mandy Rowden 
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Mark Barker 
Mark Bass 

Mark Bisesi 
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Mark Cattral 

Mark Dmohowski 
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Mark Hugh 
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Mark Mears 
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Mark Saltzman 
Martin Dunleavy 
Mauro Carpita 
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Melvin Birch 
Michael Bean 
Michael Brennan 
Michael Creed 
Michael F Martin 
Michael Grimes 
Michael Henneman 
Michael Hirst 
Michael Hogan 
Michael Lynch 
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Michael Marx 
Michael McAleenan 
Michael Moore 
Michael Olsen 
Michael Potts 
Michael Scales 
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Mike Housky 
Mike Rolfe 

Milton Taylor 
Mitchell Fritz 
Murray Palay 
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Norman Chee 
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Patrick Grant 
Paul Collette 

Paul Hyder 
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Paul Mizuno 
Paul Pitcher 
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Paul Stevens 
Peter Gilmore 
Peter Hei 
Peter Kinskofer 
Peter McLaughlin 
Peter Miller 
Peter Romilly 
Peter Shikany 
Philip Braddy 
Philip Douglas 
Philip Thomas 
Phillip Green 


R.M. Thomas 
Ralph Bannister 
Ralph Cordell 
Ralph Davis 
Randall McLeod 
Randy Emerson 
Raymond Hindle 
Raymond Hudson 
Rebecca Donatelle 
Reginald Landry 
Richard Boykin 
Richard Collier 
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Richard Gariepy 
Richard Graham 
Richard Hill 
Richard Kaye 
Richard Linke 
Richard Millbern 
Richard Nangle 
Richard Neistat 
Richard Philyaw 
Richard Schneider 
Richard Searles 
Richard Strachan 
Richard Wilhelm 
Richard Williams 
Rick Dowling 

Rick Krahn 

Rob Hillery 

Rob Riley 

Rob Sutherland 
Rober Intagliata 
Robert Allen 
Robert Burns 
Robert Carhart Jr 
Robert Drummond 
Robert Henderson 
Robert Hicks 
Robert Lehman 
Robert Lucas 
Robert Richard 
Robert Scully 
Robert Seipel 
Robert Seres 
Robert Zawistowski 
Rodney Gregory 
Rodney Rich 
Roger Streeseman 
Ron Binding 

Ron Hoffman 
Ronald McEwan 
Ross Pocklington 
Rusty Stone 

S.C. Woolf 

Sandy Moore 
Sarah Hupcey 
Scott Buse 


Scott Wicke 
Seth Galyean 
Sharon Shoop 
Stan Salmon 
Stephen Freese 
Stephen Leva 
Stephen Long 
Stephen Simpson 
Steve Blake 
Steve Hendrix 
Steve Hudson 
Steve McCombs 
Steve McNear 
Steve Moresi 
Steve Pittleman 
Steve Wheeler 
Steven Clancy 
Steven Dosh 
Steven Lifson 
Steven Matsumoto 
Steven Rolig 
Stuart Alt 

Sue Rock 

Ted Cashion 
Terence Grace 
Terry Stevens 
Thomas Dobbins 
Thomas Hoehner 
Thomas Knauff 
Thomas McGrath 
Thomas Nardi 
Thomas Underdahl Jr 
Timothy Dwinal 
Timothy Eno 

Tod Herman 
Todd Walker 
Tom Galvin 

Tom Long 

Tom Mullane 
Uschi Schott 
Victor Edwards 
Vincent Forlenza 
Virginia Adams 
Vittorio Benatti 
Walter Elcock 
Wayne Osgood 
Wayne Riley 
Wayne Smith 
Wendy Drexler 
Whitmel Swain 
William Appleby 
William Finard 
William lvey 
William Saegesser 
William Schultz 
Winston Read 
Zane Heard 
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Ondara 


Tales of Immigration and Isolation 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


ne of the more interesting cats to emerge 
O in the acoustic guitar world in the past 
couple of years is Kenya-born, Minneapolis- 
based singer-songwriter J.S. Ondara (known 
simply as Ondara now), who came out of the 
gate strong with his wonderful 2019 debut 
release, Tales of America. The album was greeted 
by rave reviews, found its way onto Billboard's 
Emerging Artists, Americana/Folk, and even 
Rock album charts, and earned him a Grammy 
nomination in the Best Americana Album cate- 
gory. Ondara has opened for the likes of Lindsey 
Buckingham, Neil Young, and the Lumineers. 
Not bad for a guy who didn't even play guitar 
until he won a green card lottery and moved to 
the United States in 2013. 

However, growing up in Nairobi, Ondara was 
constantly scribbling away in journals—poems, 
stories, potential song lyrics—all the while 
absorbing the music of American and British 
songwriters, from Dylan to Bowie, as he 
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dreamed of someday being able to afford a 
guitar. His songs—some drawn from those early 
journals, but mostly more recent jottings—are 
personal and evocative, his voice a clear tenor 
that sometimes climbs to a searing falsetto 
(which sounds quite "African" to me). His guitar 
playing is a mix of sturdy strums and the occa- 
sional decorative filigree. 

Tales of America drew heavily on his experi- 
ence of being an immigrant, and now his second 
album, which unexpectedly materialized this 
summer, is entirely devoted to songs inspired by 
the coronavirus pandemic: Folk n' Roll Vol. 1: 
Tales of Isolation finds Ondara, alone in his 
apartment, armed with just acoustic guitar and 
harmonica, baring his soul on a powerful collec- 
tion of tunes he wrote and recorded over a 
period of less than a week. What was originally 
slated to be his second album, a fully produced 
affair with other players, will become the third 
offering from the fascinating and prolific artist. 


I caught up with Ondara by phone, and 
began by asking about the pandemic album. 


How did the songs on the new album come 
about? 

I wrote a bunch of words first; it was a strange 
process. Just go-go-go—almost a stream of 
consciousness over three days in my journal. 
Then I went through it and picked out ones I 
thought could be made into songs and came up 
with some melodies, and then I grabbed the 
guitar and tried to put them in some progres- 
sions. It happened really fast. I didn't want to 
think about it too much, so I recorded them 
right after that. It was almost like a vomit of 
words and melodies. 


But in a good way! 

[Laughs] Of course, yes! And of course it 
helped to be able to have an engineer who 
could just set up and record. 


IAN FLOMER 


One of the last records | recall that managed 
to successfully distill ideas and capture 
some of the zeitgeist of an event was Bruce 
Springsteen's The Rising, which came out in 
the wake of the 9/11 attacks. I’m curious, are 
you a fan of his? 

Oh, yeah. I was coincidentally listening to 
[Springsteen's spare acoustic album] Nebraska 
a lot when I was making this record. I love 
that record. 


It sounds like you mostly listened to 
Western music growing up. Did you have 
any relationship with benga or soukous 

or any of the other African forms that are 
popular in Kenya? 

At the time I was there, I was sort of using 
music to escape to another world, because life 
was hard. I wanted to go to travel someplace 
musically where people spoke different and 
sung different and instruments sounded 
different, so I became attached to Western 
music at a very early age. It's one of those 
things where when I was there I wanted to 
come here [to America] and make this kind of 
music, and now that I'm here I want to in the 


future find a way to connect with the music 
that was back home that I never got the oppor- 
tunity to establish a keen relationship with. 


You said you used to write songs before you 
owned any instruments to play. How did you 
write down the melodies? 

Га just keep them in my head. I had these long 
walks going to school, and all the way I'd be 
singing melodies; I still remember those melo- 
dies to this day. 


What was and when did you get your first 
guitar? 

I got to America a few years ago and I was 
working some temp jobs trying to save up for 
a decent guitar. I bought one of those Mini 
Taylors and it worked out really well: It was 
great for hopping around to coffee shops and 
open mics and play a folk song or two. But 
before that I found this old, rundown Yamaha 
[L5] that was in the bedroom of my aunt's 
house [in Minneapolis]. I started playing 
around on that. It wasn't in good enough 
condition to play out, though. It was more of a 
thing to learn on. 


I picked up a lot of things learning online. 
Chords and some strumming, trying to put that 
together. I started out by playing a couple of 
Dylan songs: I learned “Knockin’ on Heaven's 
Door" and “Mr. Tambourine Man.” I learned 
[Neil Young's] *Heart of Gold" early. 


| love your version of that on the Deluxe 
version of Tales of America—so eerily 
beautiful! 
Thank you. That was one of my first lessons. 
That's basically me trying to learn how to play, 
but it came out all right. I was so anxious to 
put my stories to music and write my own 
songs to be able to play them at open mics 
that I went in that direction, coming up with 
the chords for what I heard in my head, or just 
finding anything that sounded good to me, 
and experimenting with a capo and trying 
different tunings. 

The process of learning the guitar has been 
a continuous process. It's very experimental. 
It's me touching this and putting my finger 
here: “Oh, that sounds interesting. Maybe ГЇЇ 
take this story I wrote and turn it into a song." 
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tunings: open G on "Isolation Anonymous" 
and open D on “Six Feet Away." 


Don't sell yourself short. There's some 
really nice guitar on there, like on "Isolation 
Anonymous,’ which is a cool strumming 
workout. 

It’s fun. Га never played that way until I did, so 
it's really me just trying things and being 
curious about what can be done to help me tell 
my stories. 


When | first heard “Days of Insanity" I 
immediately thought of Van Morrison's 
strumming cadence on the song "Astral 
Weeks? Do you know that song and album? 
Oh, I love Astral Weeks! I was listening a lot to 
it when I was making my first album. 


Morrison is a guitarist who doesn't get much 
credit for being a really good player, but in 
fact he has a fluid personal style that serves 
his songs perfectly. 

That's right. I learned a lot from Van. And from 
Dylan, too. He's a very expressive player. 


Is there a Dylan period you particularly like 
or relate to as a songwriter? 

The albums that got me into Dylan were the 
early ones, like The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan. I 
was a teenager struggling to figure out what 
I wanted to do with my life when I first heard 
that. I liked writing poems and stories, but I 
didn't know how to turn that into anything, and 
I didn't think I had a good voice. My artistic 
ambitions were suppressed by the nature of the 
culture I grew up in. But hearing Dylan I thought 
maybe I could learn to play guitar and sing my 
stories and go to America and maybe people 
would listen to them. So he was the model for 
me. I'm very fond of Highway 61 Revisited and 
Blonde on Blonde, too, but I like almost every- 
thing he's done. He's had great longevity and 
sustenance of a career by being honest to 
himself as a person in the time that he's making 
a record. 


Who are some of the other guitarists you've 
been influenced by? 

I'm mostly inspired by songwriters and how the 
guitar intertwines with the songwriting and is 
used as a tool. I like Neil Young. I like some 
Nick Drake, as well—that sound and those 
strange open tunings. Joan Baez is a really 
good picker, and Joni Mitchell, of course. 


What, if anything, have you learned from 
opening for people like Lindsey Buckingham 
and Neil Young? 

A lot of it is just is seeing them go up onstage 
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TALES OF 
ISOLATION 


and give it everything every night; they really 
do. And they’ve been doing it for decades 
and decades. It’s almost like they’re doing it 
for the first time every time. They still have 
that passion and that fire and that connec- 
tion to the audience that is very raw and very 
real. What an inspiring thing to see that! And 
I hope that after I’ve been doing it a long 
time, ГЇЇ feel the same way. 


In your NPR Tiny Desk concert online you 
played three different Martins. What can you 
tell me about them? 

I have a Martin endorsement and they've 
been very kind to give me guitars. I played a 
show and somebody [from Martin] came up 
to me after and said, "That was a great set. 
Do you want this Martin guitar?" I was like 
“Uh, yeah, absolutely, ГЇЇ take that guitar!" 
[laughs] It sounds amazing. I travel with a 
few guitars because I don't like to tune 
between songs if I don't have to. So I usually 
have a few guitars and my guitar tech, Justin, 
to help me out, so the tuning stays fresh. I 
tend to use a capo pretty regularly, so he 
deals with that, too. 


FOLK № ROLL VOL 1: | 


Do you have just those three Martins, or 
do you have other guitars? 

I have others. I still have the Mini Taylor and 
the Yamaha, and I also have a Gibson 
Hummingbird. My Martins are a D-28, a D-18, 
a D-45, an HD-35, and an HD12-28. 


How do you think you've matured as a player 
and a singer since your open-mic days? 

That's an interesting question, because after 
touring for a while, I felt very confident. Га 
never really sung or played in front of 
humans. I basically just learned a few chords, 
put some poems to music, and decided I was 
going to become a folk singer. And I got 
pretty comfortable: ^Hey, maybe I really can 
do this." But then after the tours were 
cancelled recently and suddenly there was 
this long break where I didn't play for people, 
the first time I went and did an online 
concert, I felt like a novice all over again. I 
felt scared of playing, maybe because of how 
I started playing later in my life. Now I feel 
the only way to keep the confidence going is 
being on tour consistently and feeding it. 
Keep moving; keep playing. AG 
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fter nearly 50 years exploring the 

most remote destinations on the 

musical map, Al Di Meola's home- 
coming to formative influences The Beatles was 
always going to involve new languages and 
fresh perspectives. The travelogue that pre- 
ceded it, after all, carried the New Jersey native 
across a universe of sound and syncopation— 
from pioneering jazz fusion greats Return to 
Forever to the Latin-inspired solo works 
Splendido Hotel, Casino, and Elegant Gypsy; 
from the North African-informed Morocco 
Fantasia to the sultry embrace of Argentine 
tango master Astor Piazzolla on 2005's nylon- 
string tour de force, Diabolic Inventions and 
Seduction for Solo Guitar. More recently, Di 
Meola has explored fresh compositional ports 
of call on albums such as 2018's Opus. 

For many fans, the most storied crossing of 
this journey remains Di Meola's integral role as 
the virtuosic bridge between jazz, flamenco, 
and Eastern music in perhaps the mightiest 
acoustic trio ever to brandish steel: Di Meola 
and his equally storied compatriots John 
McLaughlin and the late, great Paco de Lucía, 
on the legendary double album Friday Night in 
San Francisco. (Di Meola is suitably thrilled 
with an upcoming release of a new collection of 
previously unreleased live material from that 
historic run of concerts. See sidebar.) 

If Di Meola has shown a lifetime bent for a 
certain musical wanderlust, his latest album, 
the largely acoustic Beatles homage Across the 
Universe, The Beatles Vol. 2—a thematic follow- 
up to 2013’s Fab Four tribute, All Your Life (A 
Tribute to The Beatles)—is the logical journey 
home. After all, that band, along with the Ven- 
tures and Elvis, first dropped the guitar bug 
into Albert Laurence Di Meola's gifted hands in 
the early 1960s, in the suburban enclave of 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. 

After so many years in exotic compositional 
locales, though, Di Meola was never going to 
return home the same player who left. Across 
the Universe, appropriately, observes The 
Beatles’ timeless harmonies and interlocking 
melodic figures through the syncopated prism 
of tango, flamenco, bossa nova, and merengue, 
as Di Meola delivers precision alternate picking 
on two signature models—a Conde Hermanos 
nylon-string and an Ovation steel-string—as 
well as a 1948 Martin D-18. A Roland GR-1 
guitar synth adds color and texture. Di Meola 
even resurrected his fabled black 1971 Gibson 
Les Paul Custom, running it through his old 
mid-’70s 50-watt Marshall amplifier, for echoes 
of his halcyon fusion days. 

Regardless of what's in his hands, Di Meola’s 
complex polyrhythms, deep harmonic minor and 
Phrygian-tinted ideas, and badass syncopated 
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rhythms meets The Beatles’ storied catalogue 
right where Di Meola wants it to—which is, 
nowhere, man. “I’m not a pigeonholed player 
in any particular idiom,” says the 66-year-old 
guitarist. “Sometimes people will try to be 
complimentary about what I do, saying, ‘Oh, I 
love it when you play flamenco.’ But I don’t 
play flamenco. Has it influenced me? Of 
course—T've absorbed many aspects of many 
traditions. Back in Return to Forever, [bassist] 
Stanley Clarke used to say, ‘With most guitar 
players, you can hear exactly who their influ- 
ences are, but you can't do that with Al.’ Га 
like to think that's still true." 
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ACROSS THE UNIVERSE 


All Your Life is a gorgeous album, in which 
you played mostly double-tracked acoustic 
guitar versions of Beatles classics like 
“Eleanor Rigby; “Penny Lane; and others. 
What is about The Beatles' music that drew 
you back for another approach, this time with 
more production touches? 

The Beatles' music is really embedded in my 
veins. In rediscovering it over the past ten 
years, it always takes me back to a wonderful 
time in life. But instead of it being pure nostal- 
gia, you go back and listen to the original tracks 


and they're still fantastic. The early Beatles stuff 
had a beautiful blend of voices, and the pop 
tunes are brilliant structurally and melodically. 
And when they stopped touring, it only got 
even more interesting, with George Martin's 
amazing production. 

Also, I'm at a place now with my playing 
and my writing where I can do creative things 
with the melodies and chords in the songs, but 
still retain the aesthetic of what was there. On 
All Your Life, which I actually recorded at Abbey 
Road Studio Two, I took quite a few liberties 
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with the arrangements, and had more of an 
avant-garde approach to it. But with this 
record, I did keep the melodies closer to what 
people remember, rather than get esoterically 
jazzed-out to where you can't even recognize 
the songs. Plenty of jazz guys have done that, 
and I cannot stand it because you can't even 
find the song in there. 

So, I suppose this Beatles record is my way 
of reintroducing the importance of melodies 
and heads into the jazz idiom. A lot of jazz 
and fusion players over the years got more 
into making their improvisations hipper and 
longer, and got further away from melodies 
and heads that were aesthetically beautiful in 
their most simplistic form—when you hear a 
great melody, you always get a great feeling. 
You don't get as much of that feeling from 
modern jazz, because it's gotten more and 
more away from the masses; you could say it's 
more heady and less head. More soloing, less 
heart. A lot of young players live for the solo, 
and believe me, I get it. But for me, this was 
about going back to what it was that we all 
loved about music in the beginning. 


All Your Life was recorded at Abbey Road, 

of which you've said, "It felt like | was in 
Disney World, in total childlike awe the whole 
time? It was also a fairly spare recording, 
almost entirely just one or two tracks of 
acoustic guitar. This one is a more ambitious 
production, which | understand you recorded 
at your own studio in New Jersey. 

Exactly. With Across the Universe, I played most 
of the instruments myself, except for the tabla 
on "Norwegian Wood" and "Strawberry Fields 
Forever,” some horn by Randy Brecker on “Till 
There Was You," and keys by my great co- 
producer, Hernan Romero. I recorded at my own 
studio, so I had choices galore to fulfill the 
dream of how it would sound. At times, I 


wanted to do a literal Ringo fill on drums, or 
add brass and strings and beef up the produc- 
tion, and I could do all of that. I even got a 
Rickenbacker bass, the same model and string 
gauge as Paul used. Compositionally, I went on 
a really wild excursion with “Norwegian 
Wood," adding musical variations. The original 
version is under two minutes, and the whole 
world knows that melody and that bridge. Now, 
you don't sit there when you listen to The 
Beatles do it and think, “God, it's too short,” 
because it's so beautiful. That said, I wanted to 
extend that journey and make it more into a 
tour de force because I don't have the vocal 
part and the words to sing. 

Now, when forced to change up or lose one 
of the more important parts, like the direct 
vocal melody, I feel as though I have to come 
up with creative things to do with that. Think 
of *Hey Jude." When Paul plays piano— 
whether it’s “Penny Lane" or “Hey Jude" or 
any other piece—every note is a quarter note 
on the beat and it never changes. If you elimi- 
nate Paul's vocal, even if you play that melody 
on guitar, it's still a simple and classic piano 
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part, but it wouldn't work for me on solo 
guitar. It would sound like I’m trying to copy 
it, and it would be boring. I have to do some- 
thing different. So I would change the 
rhythms, mostly by syncopating them. In other 
cases, some of the songs felt too short as 
instrumentals, like they needed to go on 
another journey before they got back to the 
main theme. So there's a lot of original written 
music embedded in my versions. “Strawberry 
Fields Forever" gets a whole new middle 
section, and *Your Mother Should Know" has 
two new sections. 


The central rhythm lick to your arrangement of 
"Dear Prudence” is a great example of applying 
a clave feel to a Beatles song. The only notes 
in your picking pattern falling on the beat are 
the bass notes, while the rest are upbeats, 
which is an approach we often associate with 
you. Talk about applying a syncopated feel to 
these generally eighth- or quarter-note feel 
songs to fill the rhythmic holes. 

I suppose I hear rhythm as syncopated because 
it's more interesting and it swings more. My 
take on these songs doesn't have to be as square 
or metrical rhythmically because I don't have 
the voice and the lyrics to worry about, so I can 
take it somewhere different. I suppose it comes 
from my background loving and absorbing 
Latin music for so long. I’m also a percussionist; 
in fact, I think Гм a better percussionist than 
guitar player! I play in a very Latin way, and I 
have a strong sense of playing against the time 
or the clave. By “playing against the time,” I 
mean that thing where your upper body is 
playing counter rhythms to your foot which is 
tapping a quarter note, without the foot going 
out of sync. This is a major struggle for nearly 
all guitar players, and they don't know it unless 
you sit down with them and tell them how to 
do it. You'll actually watch their tapping foot go 
completely out of whack. 

Гуе done clinics where I have everyone do 
that, and you could spend a whole clinic on 
that one point. They aren't even aware that 
they have that issue, or what I would call a 
problem. In order to keep the time, they have 
to slow it all down so they're focused on 
keeping time. The hypnosis, the magic, is in 
how the listener hears the way you're syncopat- 
ing against the time, so if the time goes out 
slightly one way or another, you lose the 
moment-to-moment thing that the listener is 
locked into. Sure, a lot of people say, “I play 
with a drummer, I'm fine," but really, you 
should be able to do it on your own. 

The thing is, you have to discover if you 
have this ability to play against the time while 
you keep time. I think I'm fortunate is all. I 
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spent all of my school years in class not paying 
attention and tapping on top of my desk, 
because I wanted to become a percussionist. 
Eventually, I wanted to be able to play counter- 
rhythms and syncopations on my guitar. I don't 
know exactly why I did it, but it worked, and 
that's how I developed whatever my style of 
playing has come to represent. 


You're a pick player on both nylon-string 
and steel-string guitar, but you're also able 
to play complex independent counterpoint 


that people generally associate only with 
fingerstyle players. 

That's probably because I went through a 
country and bluegrass period in my teens 
where I became an absolutely huge fan of Doc 
Watson, Clarence White, and a lot of the Nash- 
ville guys. I even wanted to move to Nashville. 
I dressed as a cowboy! I had a year when I was 
around 15 where I worked on adopting pedal- 
steel licks to the electric guitar. Not a lot of 
people know this, but I really, really loved that 
kind of playing . . . Doc Watson, man. See, I 
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didn't know that on those classic recordings 
Doc was playing with his fingers—using a 
thumbpick and one fingerpick on his index 
finger. I just knew it was a pick of some kind, so 
I tried to re-create it with a flatpick, listening to 
the records, and I wonder if that helped me 
further develop the ability to play those indi- 
vidual voices while picking. It could well be. 


Still, you're a player who reads and writes 
music extremely well, and you're often 
playing complex written compositions or 
arrangements of your own design. But since 
you're not playing traditional classical rest- 
stroke, you don't have the whole р-/-т-а 
system to fall back on. 

True. But when I see written music, I know 
instinctively what needs to be an upstroke or a 
downstroke. And sometimes you need to do two 
downstrokes or upstrokes in a row. I learned alter- 
nate picking from day one from my great jazz 
guitar teacher, Bob Aslanian. [Check out the classic 
instructional book A Guide to Chords, Scales & 
Arpeggios by Di Meola and Aslanian. —Ed.] 


‘Not a lot of people 
know this, but 1 really, 
really loved that kind 
of playing .. . Doc 
Watson, man: 


We would talk a lot about picking technique 
and do exercises around that. I always emu- 
lated players that had very strong articulation, 
whether it was a piano player like Chick Corea 
or a sax player like Wayne Shorter. I just appre- 
ciate players who really lay into the note as 
opposed to glossing/blurring or picking one 
note and hammering-on the rest. 

Some people can do the hammer-on and 
pull-off thing well, but for me it’s not as effec- 
tive, because you don’t feel all the notes in your 
chest as a listener. It doesn’t have the same 
effect for me. A blur isn’t as effective as a 
machine-gun type of articulation. Keep in mind, 
piano players can play ghost notes, but they 
can’t hammer-on—they have to play every 
note. I’m a big believer in doing everything you 
can to develop your right-hand picking tech- 
nique. Of course, I’m not even really conscious 
of those kinds of concerns now. It’s like a light 
switch after all these years. If you practice and 
develop your technique the right way, eventu- 
ally it just settles into muscle memory, and you 
don’t have to analyze it anymore. I have to say, 
getting to that point is pretty joyful. AG 


‘WE WERE 
YOUNG 
SPITFIRES' 


A Blazing Concert Run 
Reveals Even More 
High-Velocity Treasures 


IMPEX RECORDS ALL-ANALOG 45-RPM EDITION 


<= FRIDAY NIGHT |) SAN FRANCISCO => 


"See, not many people know that 
we played two nights in San 
Francisco at the Warfield—Friday 
and Saturday? laughs AI Di Meola, 
playing me excerpts from 
unreleased 1980 live tracks from 
the hallowed trio of Di Meola, 
John McLaughlin, and Paco de 
Lucía over the phone. "The 
technique and interplay are on a level that | don't think | could do now. We had played 
every night for two months up to that point. We were young spitfires. | got a supercharge 
from hearing it all. People are going to love it. It’s just exciting to the point where it lifts you 
off your chair” 


According to Di Meola, the unreleased tracks have waited 40 years to be released, through 
a combination of label shuffling and uncertainty about the tape quality. Older audio tapes 
from the mid-1970s to mid-’80s often suffer what is known as “sticky shed syndrome” (or 
“sticktion”), which occurs when the magnetic tape’s binder deteriorates due to humidity, 
leaving a sticky residue on the tape heads. The remedy? “I had the tapes baked 
professionally a couple of times at around 125 degrees for around eight hours; Di Meola 
says, “and the quality came out amazing’ The album will be distributed by high-end 
audiophile label Impex Records, a subsidiary of Sony, which has recently released a 180- 
gram vinyl edition of Friday Night in San Francisco, mastered in all-analog by mastering 
guru Bernie Grundman. 


Tracks like the duet “Mediterranean Sundance” and the blazing trio arrangement of 
"Fantasia Suite” remain staples of Di Meola's live sets—“even nowadays, people will wait 
an entire show for me to play 'Sundance;" he confesses—and they set an almost 
impossibly high bar for every acoustic trio or duet record released ever since, certainly in 
technical terms. “Well, it's a wild ride, and the same is true on these unreleased tracks, 
which, by the way, are not alternate versions of the same songs, but completely different 
tunes, like my piece ‘Splendido Sundance; the [John McLaughlin/Mahavishnu Orchestra] 
song 'Meeting of the Spirits; a lovely still unnamed original of Paco's, a version of the song 
‘Orfeo Negro; and much more? 


A wild ride, indeed. For those who still listen slack-jawed to the stunning speed and 
articulation the three masters lay down on Friday Night in San Francisco's “Fantasia 
Suite”—remember to listen for Di Meola in the right channel, de Lucía on the left (or 
McLaughlin left on duets), and McLaughlin in the middle channel—the new tracks offer 
even more of the same singular scariness. “Splendido Sundance’ starts off in one tempo, 
but we increase the tempo as the improv part goes on and on towards the end, increasing 
every pass through the progression" Di Meola says. "You would think there's simply no 
way it can get faster, but then it ups the tempo again, and then you think, well, now there's 
surely no way it can get faster—and it does. It just gets almost inhuman at that point? 


Di Meola can still bring the speed, but he admits that in his maturing years, he's less likely 
to burn for the sheer sake of excitement and has turned his attentions more to 
composition and nuance. "Yeah, it's less about the lightning and the fireworks, now, but 
even back then it wasn't really speed for speed's sake. We were trying to create 
excitement, and we did? —JR 
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Songwriter 
extraordinaire 
John Prine 


DANNY CLINCH 


t any given song circle, open mic, or 

other gathering of guitar pickers 

and singers, it usually won't be long 
until someone breaks into a John Prine song. 
From “Paradise” to “Angel from Montgomery” 
to “In Spite of Ourselves,” Prine's songs are 
essential repertoire in the country/folk/Ameri- 
cana songbook, because they are both accessi- 
ble and unforgettable. With the simplest 
ingredients—a handful of chords, a rough- 
hewn voice with limited range—Prine created 
evocative stories-in-song that could be poi- 
gnant, profound, and funny as hell. 

Prine's place in the pantheon of American 
songwriting became clear when the hard news 
hit in April that he'd passed away, at 73, due to 
complications from the coronavirus. His health 
had long been poor, as he endured multiple 
bouts with cancer, but Prine had delivered the 
warm and wise album The Tree of Forgiveness in 
2018—the highest-charting release of his 
career—followed by triumphant touring, and it 
seemed like his music would keep coming. In 
the weeks following his death, tributes poured 
in from generations of artists: Bonnie Raitt, 
Roger Waters, Jason Isbell, Sturgill Simpson, 
Brandi Carlile, Dave Matthews, Jeff Tweedy, 
Kacey Musgraves, and on and on. The words 
that stuck with me most came from country/ 
folk singer-songwriter Iris DeMent, Prine's long- 
time friend and frequent collaborator. 

‘John Prine was, without a doubt, one of 
the greatest songwriters this world will ever 
know," DeMent wrote on Facebook. *Here's 
why he rests on my heart's mountaintop: 
Because he cared enough to look—at me, you, 
all of us—until he saw what was noble, and 


then he wrapped us up in melodies and sung 
us back to ourselves. That was the miracle of 
John Prine. And it was enough." 

Prine was known most of all for his lyrical 
gifts, but the foundation of all his music was 
his flattop guitar, which he strummed and finger- 
picked with a few classic styles that provided 
everything he needed to accompany a lifetime 
of songs. This lesson takes a tour of Prine’s 
music by way of his guitar style, using exam- 
ples drawn from some of his most-loved songs. 
As with every aspect of his music, Prine 
managed to make simple guitar patterns dis- 
tinctive. Even without the melody and words, 
the guitar parts sound like songs. 


THE SINGING MAILMAN DELIVERS 

In 1970, journalist Roger Ebert happened to 
walk into a Chicago folk club called the Fifth Peg 
and caught a set by Prine, who had only started 
performing the year before and worked by day as 
a mail carrier. Ebert was astounded to hear the 
young, unassuming singer deliver songs like 
“Angel from Montgomery” (see Acoustic Classic, 
page 62) and “Hello in There,” and he wrote a 
full-page review for the Chicago Sun-Times under 
the headline “Singing Mailman Who Delivers a 
Powerful Message in a Few Words.” 

Ebert quoted the devastating chorus of “Sam 
Stone,” Prine’s portrait of a drug-addicted 
veteran: “There’s a hole in Daddy’s arm where 
all the money goes.” Ebert wrote, “You hear 
lyrics like these, perfectly fitted to Prine’s 
quietly confident style and his ghost of a Ken- 
tucky accent, and you wonder how anyone 
could have so much empathy and still be 
looking forward to his 24th birthday.” Anyone 


AMERICAN 
ICON 


Exploring the late John Prine’s 
simple but distinctive guitar work 


BY JEFPREY PEPPER RODGERS 


spinning Prine’s self-titled debut from the fol- 
lowing year would have to wonder the same 
thing—how could any songwriter deliver songs 
with such depth, maturity, and emotional range 
seemingly right out of the gate? 

Prine was steeped in early country music, 
from the Carter Family to Hank Williams, and 
had learned old-time styles through his older 
brother. In “Paradise,” one of the many gems 
from his debut album, Prine so successfully 
tapped into traditional sounds that even blue- 
grass patriarch Bill Monroe initially mistook it 
for a song from the ’20s. In 1967, when Prine 
was in the Army, he received a letter from his 
father with a newspaper clipping about how his 
childhood home of Paradise, Kentucky, had 
been bought, strip-mined, and torn down by the 
coal company. So Prine wrote “Paradise” for his 
father. “First of all, I wanted to put him in the 
song, because I knew he’d like the song if he 
was in it,” Prine said in 2019 while introducing 
“Paradise” at the Country Music Hall of Fame 
and Museum. “And the second reason is, I 
wanted him to know I was a songwriter.” 

John Fogerty, one of the scores of artists 
who've covered “Paradise,” told me in a 2009 
AG interview that Prine’s song is “a touchstone 
for people like us who becry the way corpora- 
tions get to run roughshod over what may be 
desired by the little guy, but he’s powerless to 
stop it or stand in the way.” 

“Paradise” is a straight-up three-chord waltz. 
Prine used a simple bass/strum pattern in the 
key of D, as shown in Example 1. Play bass 
notes on beat one and strums on beats two and 
three, with a few connecting bass runs and a 
quick hammer-on (measure 6) for variety. 


Example 1 (à la “Рагааіѕе”) 
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SKETCHING CHARACTERS 

The next example is based on another endur- 
ing song from Prine's debut, “Hello in There,” 
a portrait of a lonely older couple who've 
grown disconnected from their kids and each 
other. In a moving tribute after Prine's death, 
Brandi Carlile covered “Hello in There" and 
noted its relevance to vulnerable people 
living in isolation during the pandemic—as 
the song asks us not to pass by people with 
“hollow ancient eyes,” but to acknowledge 
and greet them. 

“Hello in There” has far more chords than 
the usual Prine song. In Example 2, play fin- 
gerstyle (Prine typically used a thumbpick 
and his bare fingers), with an alternating bass 
and a melody on top—a style that goes back 
to Prine’s beginnings as a guitarist. “I learned 
how to fingerpick by trying to pick like Eliza- 
beth Cotten and Mississippi John Hurt,” he 
told Fresh Air’s Terry Gross in 2018. “When I 
was 14 years old, Га sit in the closet in the 
dark, in case I ever went blind, to see if I 
could play.” 

Use a capo at the fifth fret and play a 
steady alternating bass throughout with your 
thumb. Pick the high strings mostly on the off 
beats. Add hammer-ons in measures 2, 8, and 
12. Prine often used his thumb for fretting 
sixth-string notes under chords like G, D/F#, 
and E but this example is also playable 
without thumb fretting. 

“Souvenirs,” from Prine’s second album, 
Diamonds in the Rough, is another early song 


that reveals an old soul. In just a few words, 
Prine evoked the burdens of nostalgia. “Broken 
hearts and dirty windows make life difficult to 
see,” he sang. “That’s why last night and this 
morning always look the same to me.” 

Prine often performed “Souvenirs” with 
fellow Chicago songsmith Steve Goodman, 
and the version on Diamonds in the Rough 
entwines their two guitars—Prine playing D 
shapes at capo five, Goodman using C shapes 


at capo seven—and also has them trading off 
lead vocals. (On the later Souvenirs album, 
released in 2000, Prine dropped the key and 
capoed at the second fret.) As in many of his 
songs, Prine picked the melody instrumentally 
before entering with the vocal, playing a part 
similar to Example 3. In measure 3, lower the 
bass a half step under the G, to F#, before going 
to the A7. Again, Prine would fret these bass 
notes with his thumb. 


Example 2 (a la “Hello in There”) 
Capo V 
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THE LIGHT SIDE 
For a songwriter whose lyrics could be so sad, 
Prine was a master of sly comic writing, with 
songs like the cheerfully morbid *Please Don't 
Bury Me,” the silly/flirty “Let’s Talk Dirty in 
Hawaiian,” and “Dear Abby,” the advice column 
in song with the useful reminder that “You are 
what you are, and you ain't what you ain't." 
Example 4 shows the style Prine used to 
accompany “Dear Abby,” released as a live track 
on the 1973 album Sweet Revenge. Like “Para- 
dise," “Dear Abby” is a flatpicked waltz, played 
up-tempo using G shapes. Capo on the fourth 
fret to match Prine's key of B major, and use 
quick, light down-up strums for the pairs of 
chords as in measures 1, 4, 5, and so on. 


‘John Prine cared 
enough to look—at me, 
you, all of us—until he 
saw what was noble, and 
then he wrapped us up 
in melodies and sung us 
back to ourselves.’ 

-IRIS DEMENT 


At the end of the ’90s, Prine came back from 
a battle with cancer with In Spite of Ourselves, an 
album of classic country duets with Emmylou 
Harris, Lucinda Williams, Trisha Yearwood, Patty 
Loveless, and others. The title track was the 
album’s sole original, with endearing, mildly 
risqué banter between Prine and Iris DeMent. 

“In Spite of Ourselves,” DeMent told me ina 
2012 AG interview, “was a big hurdle for me. 
John had just survived cancer and decided he 
wanted to go back in the studio. I think that’s 
one of the first songs he recorded and he asked 
me to do it, and I said yes before I saw the 
lyrics. . . . It's kind of funny, talking about that 


JOHN PRINE | 
SWEET REVENGE 


song now, because I’ve sang it a thousand times 
with him all over the country and I feel com- 
pletely comfortable and it's fun and playful. But 
when I heard it the first time it was a little bit 
like... Tve got to make sure my mom never 
hears this.' That seems silly now." 

The guitar part for “In Spite of Ourselves” is 
another example of Prine's melodic fingerpick- 
ing in the style of "Freight Train." In Example 
5, play out of C shapes, with the melody on the 
top strings. Keep up the alternating bass except 
for in measures 2, 4, and 8, where you stay put 
on the C bass note for three beats. 


LAST CHORUS 
Prine's 2018 album The Tree of Forgiveness was 
in many ways the perfect parting word—it even 
closed with his musings on the afterlife in 
“When I Get to Heaven." (One posthumous song 
was released in June: the equally appropriate 
farewell “I Remember Everything.") The Tree of 
Forgiveness featured a number of co-writes 
(including one, oddly enough, with Phil Spector) 
and support from Jason Isbell, Amanda Shires, 
and Brandi Carlile. 

One track that has been widely adopted by 
other artists—and Prine's own favorite from the 


Example 4 (à la *Dear Abby") 
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album—is *Summer's End," which Prine wrote 
with his longtime collaborator Pat McLaughlin. 
Among the many covers to be found online are 
lovely versions by Phoebe Bridgers (on guitar) 
and Sierra Hull (on octave mandolin). Over a 
wistful melody, *Summer's End" shows Prine's 
knack for finding just the right image to convey 
an emotional landscape: 


You never know how far from home you're feeling 
Until you watch the shadows cross the ceiling 
Well, I don't know but I can see it snowing 

In your car the windows are wide open 


“Summer’s End” is fingerpicked with C 
shapes and a capo on the second fret, causing 
it to sound in the key of D major. During the 
verse, Prine plays a pattern similar to 
Example 6. Hammer onto the second string 
for the C chord in measures 1 and 2, then shift 
to Em; the first four measures serve also as an 


the remainder of the example, maintaining the 


alternating bass throughout. 


THE SONG GOES ROUND 
In April, New Orleans-based songwriter 


mourning the loss of Prine—responded in 
pitch-perfect fashion with the two-minute ditty 
“Fishin’ with You,” which borrows its melody 
from Prine’s song "That's the Way the World 
Goes Round" and some chord voicings from 
“Fish and Whistle.” In lyrics that quote a 
bunch of other Prine songs (“Crazy as a Loon,” 
"Paradise," “It’s a Big Old Goofy World,” 
"Spanish Pipedream"), she thanks him for the 
tunes and the way he *made us all wanna 
sing." After a quick selfie video of “Fishin’ with 
You" circulated widely on social media, 
Blanton released a single with contributions 
from, among others, Oliver Wood and Sara 
Watkins with all proceeds going to charities 
named by Prine's family. 

“Т have loved John's songs all my life,” 
Blanton said when I asked what she'd learned 
about songwriting from Prine’s example. “He 
taught me how to be vulnerable and sweet, and 
how to temper that with humor so it doesn’t 


intro/interlude. Then move to an F and G for Carsie Blanton—one of countless musicians cause a toothache.” AG 
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No other retailer offers more for 
guitar players than Sweetwater 
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ack in 2006, Anais Mitchell was in 

a Vermont studio with producer/ 

guitarist Michael Chorney working 

on her album The Brightness. Then 
in her mid-20s, she was already a rising star of 
the singer-songwriter world, winning the 
Kerrville Folk Festival's New Folk award and 
signing with Ani DiFranco's Righteous Babe 
label. For The Brightness, Mitchell was working 
with a set of songs rooted in personal experi- 
ence, but at the same time she found herself 
exploring a totally different type of songwrit- 
ing that drew on Greek mythology, and shared 
these new songs with Chorney. 

"After about two or three of them, she said, 
‘MC, I think I'm writing а folk opera,” recalls 
Chorney. And, she added, ^Why don't you score 
it for your band?" 
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So began the epic journey of Hadestown, 
Mitchell's musical retelling of the myth of 


Orpheus and Eurydice. Over the course of 13 


years, Hadestown grew from Vermont commu- 
nity theater to a concept album (featuring such 
notable voices as DiFranco, Greg Brown, and 
Justin Vernon) and then to full productions Off 
Broadway, in Edmonton and London, and ulti- 
mately on Broadway, with Mitchell rewriting 
her creation every step of the way. All that per- 
sistence certainly paid off—in 2019 Hadestown 
swept the Tony Awards, winning Best Musical 
and much more, and this year scored a Grammy 
for its original cast recording as well. With a 
story that feels both ancient and eerily contem- 
porary, Hadestown is a triumph of art and song- 
writing, and in many ways that is its subject 
too: how a song can raise us up in hard times. 


Steeped in blues, folk, ragtime, and jazz, 
Hadestown is a decidedly nontraditional 
musical. The band is onstage and very much 
part of the cast, and the main driver of the 
songs is acoustic guitar. On Broadway, Chorney 
plays a Gibson J-45 that is the designated show 
guitar, using unique prepared-guitar effects to 
create an array of unexpected sounds (see “The 
Prepared Guitarist" sidebar on p. 36). 

Before the coronavirus pandemic struck, the 
musical was gearing up for a national tour 
while continuing to pack Broadway's Walter 
Kerr Theater. And Mitchell also emerged with 
her first major post-Hadestown project: Bonny 
Light Horseman, a new band with Eric D. 
Johnson (the Fruit Bats) and Josh Kaufman 
(multi-instrumentalist and producer for Josh 
Ritter, the National, and Bob Weir). Picking up 


MATTHEW MURPHY 


the thread of Mitchell's 2013 Child Ballads 
album with Jefferson Hamer, Bonny Light 
Horseman reimagines traditional songs in a 
landscape of spacious folk-rock. Their self-titled 
first album was released in January 2020. 
Early this year I connected with Mitchell by 
email (her preference as she was winding down 
from public and press duties with the impend- 
ing arrival of her second child) to talk about her 
journey as a songwriter and guitarist through 


Hadestown and beyond. 


Before Hadestown, how aware were you of the 
conventions of musical-theater songwriting? 
Were there models you looked to as you 
turned it into a full theatrical production? 

I'm not someone who comes from the theater 
world—not really a “show tunes" gal. Definitely 


How singer-songwriter Anais Mitchell tapped into 
tradition in her hit Broadway musical-and new 


the songs I grew up loving most came from 
the music world, especially the folk/singer- 
songwriter one. But I did do a lot of exploring 
and listening to musicals over the course of 
working on the show. I even did one semester 
of grad school in musical theater, until I real- 
ized I was too busy actually working on the 
show to finish the degree! 

Га say the main musicals that I’ve been 
inspired by are sung-through shows. Les Misérables 
was huge for me, and Sweeney Todd. More 
recently, Hamilton, and The Great Comet of 1812 
by Dave Malloy, another collaborator of Rachel 
Chavkin (my director). Sung-through musicals 
have their own logic: there's no separation 
between song and scene, there's a total suspen- 
sion of reality, and it requires figuring out how to 
write recitative dialogue, among other things. 


band Bonny Light Horseman 


How did you manage to stay interested in 
working on these songs for so many years? 
The payoff is obvious now, but | imagine that 
wouldn't always have been the case. 

Ha! Well, there were many, many times of 
despair in my little concrete writing spot in 
Brooklyn, rewriting the same song or scene for 
the nth time, where I was like, “This is crazy. I 
should get a different job. Anything would be 
easier than this!" 

But a few things kept me going. One, being 
able to bounce the new work off of my col- 
laborators, especially Rachel Chavkin and our 
dramaturg Ken Cerniglia. Two, being in the 
room with actors, seeing them bring the words 
to life in ways I never could have imagined. 
Not to mention the other design elements— 
hearing how Michael [Chorney] and Todd 
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[Sickafoose] elevated the music at every turn 
with their orchestration choices, and seeing 
how the visual world evolved with sets, cos- 
tumes, and lights, was really a dream. And 
probably most profound, there was just 
always a sense that the work could be better, 
that it wasn't finished. A myth that old and 
deep keeps revealing itself in new ways, so it 
never got old. I think all of us who worked on 
the show would say the same. 


There's such a pronounced New Orleans 
quality to the Hadestown music—much more 
so than І hear in your solo music. Why did 
you wind up going in that direction? 

I write songs on acoustic guitar, often finger- 
picked. They're rather skeletal that way com- 
pared to a piano composer. I was going 
through a big Travis-picking phase when I first 
started writing songs like “Way Down 
Hadestown." But I was also working from the 
very earliest days with Michael Chorney, who 
put the iconic trombone, twin string parts, and 
really swinging rhythm section in the band. 
Michael plays both guitar and saxophone, and 
his sensibilities include vintage folk and jazz 
and art music of various stripes, all of which 
he brought to his orchestrations. 

The spirit of the trombone quickly became 
essential to the show and sounds so New 
Orleans-y. And New Orleans continued to make 
sense as a touchstone in many ways, especially 
later, when I was working with Rachel. New 
Orleans is a mythic city, a music city, and its 
proximity to both oil culture and the unpredict- 
ability of nature made it feel thematically right 
and rich for this story. 


Did you find you needed to approach lyric 
writing for theater in a very different way than 
when writing songs just to perform yourself? 
Definitely. For one thing, I had a whole team 
of people—director, dramaturg, producers— 
weighing in almost constantly on the drama- 
turgical needs of the piece. Many lines that I 
found very beautiful poetically just weren't 
working hard enough on behalf of the story- 
telling, so they had to be revised. There's also 
a really different kind of structure to dramatic 
songs. A song like “Wedding Song," which I 
played for years in my songwriter shows, 
always felt structurally whole as a piece of 
music. But dramatically, it fell flat, because 
drama demands that every song have results, 
revelations, or both. It took many rewrites of 
the intro piece “Come Home with Me," plus a 
recitative interlude and then a bridge to 
another song (“Epic”) and back, to make it 
feel like we had truly arrived someplace by 
the end of the scene. 
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Anais Mitchell 


In the Hadestown songs, how much did the 
guitar parts change from the way you played 
them originally? 

Well, Michael has been playing the guitar 
part in the show for more years than I can 
count, and he developed his own voicings. I 
think some of them were even constructed to 
interlock with my own parts when we used to 
perform duo shows. But the guitar book, like 
all aspects of the show, has evolved 
immensely over 13 years. Michael's got such 
a distinct tone and idiosyncratic style of 
playing, it's a miracle that we've found subs 
who are able to play the guitar book when 
he's not onstage! 


How would you describe the process of 
working with Michael and others to build 
orchestrations for these songs? 

Michael began arranging the songs from the 
earliest days in Vermont. Todd Sickafoose 
produced the studio album for us (2010) and 
began adding his ideas to Michael's at that 
point, and then joined Michael as an orches- 
trator when we began developing the show 
Off Broadway and beyond. I should also 
mention Liam Robinson [of the folk duo 


Robinson and Rohe], our music director and 
vocal arranger. 

All of those guys brought so much of their 
own personalities to the arrangements, and for 
the most part, it was like: “Hell, yeah, this is 
brilliant, and I wouldn't have even known how 
to ask for something like this." In a few rare 
cases things went in a direction that didn't feel 
like they satisfied the needs of the drama, and 
that feedback would either come from me or 
from Rachel, who despite being a nonmusician 
has a very keen ear for music. 

But another thing you have to understand— 
and here's where the back-and-forth I'm sure 
got crazy-making for those guys—is that from 
workshop to workshop, production to produc- 
tion, many of these songs were changing 
quickly, and sometimes changing forward and 
backward. Sometimes I'd be like, “Okay, we're 
going back to the second verse structure from 
Edmonton here, but we're adding a bridge." 
And that has got to be really challenging for 
artists whose work spans multiple instruments 
and voices. That's a lot of staves of music that 
have to be altered to accommodate, for 
example, even a few new lines of recitative 
going into the middle of a song. 


JAY SANSONE 


TWO SIDES OF “THE WALL" 


One of the most powerful and 
widely covered songs from 
Hadestown is “Why We Build the 
Wall? which may seem like current 
political commentary but actually 
was written more than a dozen 
years ago. While the core of the 
song stayed the same during the 
show's evolution, it's interesting to 
compare the guitar part in the show 
with how Mitchell plays it. 


Example 1 shows Mitchell's 
version, fingerpicked in dropped-D 
tuning with a capo at the fifth fret. 
The video at acousticguitar.com 
includes a clip that Mitchell made 
for AG in 2017 demonstrating her 
part. By contrast, Example 2 shows 
“The Wall" as played by Michael 
Chorney in the show (and on the 
original cast album), in standard 
tuning with a capo at the third fret. 
Both sound in the key of G, but the 
voicings are subtly different. 


MARIAN CALL 


Example 1 
Tuning: D A D G B E, Capo V 
Ds Csus2 G/B Ds Fsus2 Em Ds 
Я s= ө е Ф 
И г 2 - г 1 oe е г 2 г 1 e г 2 
Y І T І 
= же ж = 
= = je ” = 
let ring throughout 
3 4 3 3 3 
2 2 8 8 2 2 8 2 
9 9 8 8 8 8 9 8 e 8 
3 2 
6 9 3 2-8 
Ехатріе 2 
Standard tuning, Capo III 
Em Daaa4 A11 Em а Dy;ri Em 
нн е катан шл кенен eww meow 
" жй _ ICE = 
1 — 2 = $ [4 е ve EST. = = 21 E т Е = 
3s - - 2 ы sg T = + ә z 2 <2 
0 0 
0 0 3 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
—0 4 0 0——— —0 0 == 
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As someone who normally writes by ear, how 
have you found working in a medium where 
the songs are ultimately notated? 

It was quite the rigmarole. Га have to make a 
demo of myself singing the stuff, send it to a 
copyist, and they'd do their best to copy down my 
phrasing. Then, inevitably, the music director 
would be teaching it to someone and it would 
sound weird, like a very math-y version of what 
I'd done, and we'd have to amend it. But luckily 
our MD [music director] and all our singers are 
very ear-based and flexible, and we figured it out. 


What inspired you to return to the well 

of traditional music with Bonny Light 
Horseman? 

You know, I was in so deep with Hadestown for 
so long, and I had a hard time writing “my 
own" songs during that time—it always felt like 
"cheating" on the show. When I started working 
with Josh [Kaufman] and Eric [D. Johnson] on 
these very old songs and adaptations, it 


THE PREPARED GUITARIST 


suddenly felt like, here's a thing I can do. It felt 
intuitive, easy even, and also very inspiring to 
dive back into the very old lines, the very old 
images. Josh and Eric are extraordinary musi- 
cians, and it felt like a very egoless coming 
together for this project. You call it a ^well" and 
that is exactly right. It's water from a deep well. 


І was surprised that your latest project is a 
new band as opposed to a solo album. 

It's not like it was a premeditated choice—more 
like when the muses say, “Hey, how ’bout this?" 
you kinda gotta do it. Га love to make another 
solo album and hope to before too long. But this 
came along and felt really vibrant, really life- 
giving. And I have to say, I’ve loved making this 
music and touring it when I’m truly a member of 
a band—I’m not even the “lead” singer, since 
Eric and I share the singing. I love it when Eric’s 
singing lead and I can just hang back and enjoy 
rocking out with the rhythm section and Josh’s 
wild and warm guitar-playing. 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL CHORNEY 


The guitar book of Hadestown, in the words of its creator, Michael Chorney, is “a 
monster"—in part because the guitar is so prominent throughout the show, with very 
few breaks. An additional challenge comes from the extensive use of prepared guitar, 
which he calls *one of the secret ingredients to the sound? 


Chorney's guitar preparations in Hadestown involve taking a piece of coated, bendable 
copper wire about seven or eight inches long, weaving it through the strings, and 


tightening the ends. "When it's above the soundhole, or up around the 12th or 15th fret, 
you get a very percussive sound; he says. "That's what you hear on the opening figure 
of 'When the Chips Are Down; for example? When the wire is back by the bridge, as in 
“The Epics,’ the effect is more subtle, almost like an analog chorus. In a video on the 
AG website, Chorney demos some of these sounds. 


Throughout the show, the guitarist plays one instrument—a Gibson J-45—and has to 
apply and remove the wire very quickly to be ready for the next cue. That takes real 
practice, Chorney says 


“If we had used just straight-up acoustic guitar over the course of the whole play, it 
would get very homogenous,’ he says. "So | was trying to find a way to make the 
instrument more versatile? —/PR 
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How would you compare the approach to 
traditional songs in Bonny Light Horseman 

to what you did with the Child ballads with 
Jefferson Hamer? 

I'd say whereas Jefferson and I were really 
going for long, intense, detailed narrative 
ballads, really going deep on the language, 
Bonny Light Horseman's approach is more 
impressionistic. Less language, more repetitive 
hooks, more wide-open space for a variety of 
instruments. 


Even when you are not explicitly working 
from a traditional story/song/myth, do 

you see a relationship between your own 
songwriting and these traditions? 

Absolutely. What I'm after as a songwriter is the 
intersection of what feels emotionally true for 
me—what I can truly inhabit—and what feels 
connected to the whole wide world, the past, 
the future. I think writing songs is a lot like 
writing plays because in both instances, you're 
building a house for other people to inhabit. 
I've often thought, the way we call a writer of 
plays a “playwright,” we could also call a writer 
of songs a “songwright.” 

There are a lot of artists who are happy 
simply to self-express, happy to be the sole, 
beautiful, idiosyncratic vessel of their music, if 
you know what I mean. But for me, I’ve mostly 
wanted to build the kind of song that others 
can sing, and I think the traditional song world 
is so beautiful in terms of: We don't even know 
who those writers were, but these songs are 
houses that have stood the test of time. 


Looking back, how has creating Hadestown 
changed you as a songwriter? 

Well, this is interesting. So much of my working 
and reworking of Hadestown was text-based. 
Rachel would often say, “If you want it on the 
stage, put it in the text 


|? 


Theater is very 
obsessed with text; I have to say it seems like 
music is almost an afterthought for many in 
that world—but not for Rachel! But I also 
found many moments where less was more in 
terms of the writing. 

Emotional shorthand is so effective. An actor 
can sometimes do more with one well-placed 
pause than with a whole paragraph of text. That 
pause is the canvas the actor paints on. And I 
think with Bonny Light Horseman, we've found 
that what we want for these renditions of these 
songs is for there to be plenty of space around 
the words. That space is the canvas the musician 
paints on. So I wonder if that's the direction Pm 
headed writing-wise—to allow words to do less 
of the work. I don't think it necessarily makes 
writing words any easier. They still have to be 
right, just . . . fewer of them? AG 


Introducing the groundbreaking new PowerTap Earth and PowerTap Infinity. Both pickup systems feature our new 
Тар body sensor, that when combined with either a Matrix Infinity (PowerTap Infinity) or Rare Earth (PowerTap Earth) pickup, 
open up a new palette of sounds, interaction, and expression for players of all styles. 


TAP BODY SENSOR 

The innovative Tap body sensor literally adds a new 
dimension to the sounds captured and emanating from 
the pickup system. Layers of touch, depth, ambience, 


and of course percussion, are all right there... without 
the concerns of feedback and other unwanted 
artifacts that have plagued earlier-type systems. 
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Without 
Boundaries 


Sharon Isbin's Multihued 
Musical Experience 


BY MARK L. SMALL 


uring a phone call from her New York City home, multi- 

Grammy-winning guitarist Sharon Isbin's voice reveals patience 

and acceptance regarding the situation imposed by the current 
pandemic that has kept her and every other touring artist out of concert 
halls. ^I haven't traveled since the middle of February,” Isbin says. “But I 
live a block from the river and can go jogging whenever I want, and the 
grocery store where I shop is four blocks away. So it's a convenient loca- 
tion if one has to be sequestered." 

While Isbin, 64, is unable to appear onstage, fortuitously for her fans 
she has released a pair of new albums with premieres of music written 
especially for her. The two outings are worlds apart stylistically. Affinity 
showcases solo guitar works by Tan Dun (China) and Leo Brouwer (Cuba); 
a two-guitar arrangement of the famous waltz “Natalia,” by Antonio Lauro 
(Venezuela); three songs by Richard Danielpour (America) featuring 
mezzo-soprano Isabel Leonard; and "Affinity: Concerto for Guitar and 
Orchestra" by American jazz musician Chris Brubeck. The second album, 
Strings for Peace, contains four compositions by Indian sarod player Amjad 
Ali Khan based on popular ragas. Isbin is heard in separate settings with 
three master sarod players: Amjad Ali Khan and his two sons, Amaan and 
Ayaan Ali Bangash, alternate tracks (with Ayaan playing on two cuts), and 
tabla player Amit Kavthekar appears on all four. 

These two recordings expand a catalog of more than 80 works 
written or arranged for Isbin—including a dozen concertos. For decades, 
Isbin's classical virtuosity has shone in her solo albums and in projects 
with musicians of diverse backgrounds. She's joined forces with the 
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SHARON ISBIN 


world's top orchestras and classical artists, 
and with stellar jazz, rock, folk, and bluegrass 
performers. Her multihued musical canvas is 
gloriously arrayed. 


NO BOUNDARIES 
“Гуе always been drawn to music that I love, 
and I haven't seen it as having boundaries," she 
says. “When asked to do projects in unfamiliar 
styles, if I felt inspired by the talents of the col- 
laborators and felt we could make something 
together, I’ve said yes. If there is an inner, 
organic goal that's not contrived and comes 
from a place of love, beauty, and respect for 
others, you can find a way to make it work." 
The timeline for the Strings for Peace album 
illustrates the process of finding common 
ground between Western and North Indian clas- 
sical music. Isbin has listened to Indian classical 
music since her college years. In January 2009, 
she heard from Amjad Ali Khan—the world's 
most prominent sarod player—that he wanted 
to collaborate. Bringing two dissimilar musical 
languages together, however, was a challenge. 
"Amjad writes his own music and he had to 
find someone to arrange the music and notate 
his ideas in a way that I could read,” she says. 
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“He needed a person with a knowledge of 
improvisation—especially jazz—North Indian 
classical music, and classical guitar. After a while 
I wondered if it would ever happen." While Khan 
was doing a residency at the 
University of Indiana at Bloom- 
ington, he met a student, Kyle 
Paul, who fit the bill. In 
November of 2018, Khan sent 
scores and MP3 samples of his 
ragas to Isbin. 

In preparation for a Febru- 
ary 2019 tour of India, Isbin 
traveled a few days early for 
intensive rehearsals where the 
musical worlds coalesced. 
“In the ragas’ slow sections, 
there is a lot of melismatic 
improvisation they do, and I 
had to find a way to add slides, 
embellishments, and bent notes 
to my parts to reflect the style 
of the sarod,” she says. The 
arrangements required the sixth and fifth 
strings of Isbin’s guitar be tuned to C and G, 
respectively, for a drone effect, and included 
other Western musical elements such as 


‘lf there is an 
inner, organic 
goal that’s not 
contrived and 
comes from a 
place of love, 
beauty, and 
respect for 
others, you can 
find a way to 
make it work? 
-SHARON ISBIN 


Sharon Isbin and composer Tan Dun 


harmonized melodic lines and occasional 
chordal accompaniment. Isbin ably holds her 
own, even in the breakneck unison lines heard 
at the climax of the ragas. 

“I found that all the years 
that I spent playing with jazz 
and South American musi- 
cians made this all feel very 
natural,” she reflects. “Even 
the ten years of Baroque per- 
formance study I did with 
[keyboard artist and Bach 
scholar] Rosalyn Tureck 
informed my ideas about 
improvisation and embellish- 
ment in the slow sections of 
the Indian music. This project 
was an opportunity to bring 
all of that together.” 


TOWARD AFFINITY 

The music on Affinity pre- 
sented different challenges. 
Tan Dun has written for Isbin before, and the 
solo piece “Seven Desires for Guitar” was 
derived from his “Yi2” concerto for guitar and 
orchestra penned for Isbin in 1996. The solo 


ROB FORTUNATO 


work, recorded here for the first time, finds 
commonality between guitar techniques and 
those of the pipa, a four-string Chinese lute. 
Strident strums, rapid tremolos, and percussive 
slaps evocative of flamenco combine with 
microtonal bent notes, glissandi, and sprays of 
harmonics to amalgamate the sonic worlds of 
the two instruments. Isbin states that Dun, a 
non-guitarist, ^sensed intuitively what the 
guitar could do and figured it out." 

Brubeck's concerto required more elbow 
grease from Isbin. "Chris plays electric bass 
guitar, trombone, and piano, and counted on 
me to adjust the part,” Isbin states. “The guitar 
enters with a series of runs that leap all over 
the place. I spent dozens of hours on the first 
40 seconds of the piece trying to figure out 
what would be the most faithful to the com- 
poser and most playable for the guitar. 

“Chris was drawn to my interest in differ- 
ent styles of music. The fact that I had played 
in classical, contemporary, folk, bluegrass, 
and jazz settings was attractive to him. He 
wanted to create something that showed our 
shared affinity. Affinity ended up being the 
title of the piece and the album because it 
reflects an affinity for different styles of 
music and cultures." 


Brubeck solicited Isbin's input while com- 
posing the piece. “He stopped by to show me 
some sketches and asked if there was anything 
I wanted to change," she says. Isbin admired 
the slow section, but wasn't deeply moved by 
it. She suggested that Chris pay homage to his 
late father—jazz pianist and composer Dave 
Brubeck—in that section. He sent Isbin record- 
ings of three songs his father had written. She 
listened to them with Elizabeth Schulze, who 
conducted the Maryland Symphony Orchestra 
in the 2015 premiere and the recording. ^We 
both loved the song ‘Autumn in Our Town,” 
Isbin says. ^Chris wrote a beautiful orchestra- 
tion of that song and it became the core of 
the piece." 

The modern classic “El Decameron Negro” 
has been in Isbin’s repertoire since Leo Brouwer 
penned it for her in 1981. “I recorded it in 1988 
and didn’t expect to do it again,” she says, “but 
when this project came up, I wanted to include 
it. Гуе grown so much in the interim that I 
wanted to express how I've lived in the piece." 

“Natalia,” which bears the name of Antonio 
Lauro's daughter, is the late composer's most 
beloved piece. “I was at a party once in 
Caracas, Venezuela, and Natalia was there," 
Isbin recalls. “Someone passed me a guitar and 
I played Lauro’s waltz and Natalia picked up a 
cuatro and started improvising with me. I never 
forgot how touching that experience was.” 
Isbin’s former student Colin Davin made a bril- 
liant two-guitar arrangement of the piece, 
adding high-strummed chords evocative of the 
cuatro, percussive accompaniment, harmonized 
passages, and counter lines. Isbin and Davin 
draw out the piece’s folk spirit on the record. 

The grouping of three songs, “Of Love and 
Longing,” by Richard Danielpour, rounds out 
the album. Isbin backs renowned mezzo- 
soprano Isabel Leonard (with whom she pre- 
viously collaborated on the 2017 album Alma 
Espanola) in Danielpour’s ambrosial settings 
of romantic texts by 13th-century Persian poet 
Rumi. “We premiered them at Carnegie Hall 
in 2015,” Isbin says. “I always had it in mind 
to record them and was amazed when every- 
one’s schedules came together to permit that.” 


LESSONS PRESENT AND PAST 

Isbin’s future plans include premiering a piece 
by Joseph Schwantner for string quartet and 
guitar with the Pacifica Quartet in March 2021. 
A tour this fall in support of Strings for Peace 
has been postponed. Yet, she has learned to 
calmly deal with the unexpected. 

“I learned this back in 2002 when I was 
asked to play during the reading of the names of 
the nearly 3,000 victims of 9/11 at the memo- 
rial ceremony at Ground Zero. It was the first 


time the families of those who died and the sur- 
vivors were allowed to gather there. I didn’t 
know if I would be able to hold up. But the 
moment I saw their faces, I knew that I was 
there to be part of the healing process. This was 
going to be a new destiny for me.” 

During the subsequent concert season, 
Isbin prefaced her encore, Naomi Shemer’s 
‘Jerusalem of Gold,” by sharing her experi- 
ence playing it at the 2002 memorial. Almost 
without fail, audience members approached 
her afterwards saying they had lost someone 
in the attack. Having their experience 
acknowledged through her sharing of words 
and music provided comfort. 

“This is a time to take stock and remember 
what’s important in life,” Isbin says. “You can’t 
change the virus, but you can change how you 
deal with big issues like this.” AG 
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WHAT SHE PLAYS 
Sharon Isbin plays a guitar built in 
2010 by luthier Antonius Müeller of 
Aarbergen, Germany. It’s a double- 
top featuring two layers of cedar. 
The scale length is 650mm. Isbin 
uses a mixed set of Savarez strings: 
New Cristal Blue (high tension) for 
the first, New Cristal Red (normal 
tension) for the second, Alliance 
Red (normal tension) for the third, 
and Cantiga Blue (high tension) 
bass strings. 
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Readers sound off on their musical 
lives in the age of COVID-19 p 


BY E.E. BRADMAN 
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MARK TIMBERLAKE 


READERS RESPOND: COVID-19 


t's a gross understatement to say that the 

coronavirus pandemic has affected us all. 

With most indoor gigs cancelled for the 
foreseeable future, guitar factories shut down 
for weeks, and the vast majority of brick-and- 
mortar music stores (and music schools) 
closed until next year, we have been forced to 
reconfigure our relationships to time, money, 
motivation, work, performance, the internet, 
and the future. Here at Acoustic Guitar, our 
offices have been closed since mid-March, and 
the “new normal" means working remotely to 
continue bringing you features, lessons, 
columns, and reviews. 

In August we initiated a survey at acoustic- 
guitar.com asking you about the effects of the 
pandemic on your musical lives. We asked how 
your practice, gear-buying, and listening habits 
had changed and how you were dealing with 
the lack of live performance opportunities. 
What we learned from nearly 900 readers—a 
wide cross-section of amateurs and profession- 
als, teachers and students, bandmembers, and 
solo performers—was fascinating, informative, 
sobering, and ultimately, inspiring. 


IN THE SHED 
For many of us, the first weeks of the pan- 
demic represented new opportunities for 
quality time with our instruments. Commuters 
who could now work from home, often with 
guitars at arm's reach, found more time to 
play. Several readers noted that it felt good to 
be picking up the guitar after a long time 
away. Indeed, many respondents were practic- 
ing more—and being disciplined about learn- 
ing music they truly loved. 

“Тат much more intentional with my prac- 
tice, and it seems to contain material congruent 
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GENE DWYER 


"| am much more confident in 
playing solos. Seclusion has 
given me permission to cut 
loose and experiment" 


DAN HENKEL 


it before?” 
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“Рт working up some duos 
with a (socially distant) flut- 
ist-Astor Piazzolla's 'Histoire 
du Tango; for instance. | love 
his music but hadn't played 


to my mood at the time," wrote Debbie Wagner, 
of Appleton, WI. “It helps me to normalize 
things. And despite my hesitation sometimes to 
pick my guitar up, it always brings me a sense 
of peace and joy." Other readers found that 
their practice routines were more specific, too. 
“Tm focusing more on music that really reso- 
nates with me. Rather than building a wide col- 
lection of pieces across all time periods, I’m 
narrowing my repertoire to music that truly 
speaks to me,” said Andy Jurik. “I’m digging 
deeper, fixing small errors and trying to keep 
musicality—not mechanics—at the forefront," 
emphasized Dan Henkel. 

Players like Scott Oviatt, from Palmer, AK, 
accustomed to preparing new material for per- 
formance, settled into a different pace. ^When 
my wife and I were doing open mic nights two 
to three times a week, I felt a constant pres- 
sure to ram new material out even though it 
might not have been ready. Now that open 
mics have either gone kaput or are down to 
one a week, my practice time is spent develop- 
ing a song more thoroughly, thoughtfully, and 
maturely." The atmosphere of the times is cer- 
tainly finding its way into the practice room, 
too. ^I think I am getting darker," Oviatt con- 
tinued. “There’s more stress in life, more 
angst, and that is coming out in the music I 
listen to, as well as the music I write." 


TOUGH TIMES 

On the other hand, some readers are finding it 
difficult to carve out time. The usual distrac- 
tions—movies and TV, books and magazines, 
games, social media, daydreaming, procrasti- 
nation—are more enticing than ever, and with 
increased family obligations and less privacy 
during lockdown, maintaining a steady 


regimen can be difficult. And then there are 
those whose work took precedence as a direct 
result of the pandemic. 

“As a crematory manager, my job went into 
overdrive, and I had less time to practice and 
perform,” reported rumandsteeljon. “We were 
trying to livestream acoustic duo shows from 
home, but I was so overwhelmed with work that 
I didn’t have the energy.” Even casual playing 
made all the difference, however. “A few weeks 
into the height of the pandemic in Massachu- 
setts, I took the guitar off the stand and really 
enjoyed the stress relief that playing gave me. I 
signed up for an online guitar course and I tried 
to get the guitar in my hands every day so I 
could pull my head away from my work and the 
uncertainty of what we were facing.” 

Understandably, practicing is close to impos- 
sible for those who have contracted the virus, 
are working as primary caregivers, or are 
dealing with COVID-related depression and 
anxiety. Others miss the motivation of prepar- 
ing for live gigs. “Without jams, open mics, or 
gigs to play, there has been less incentive to put 
in regular practice sessions. Also, less incentive 
to seek out new music to learn and play, and it’s 
kind of boring to work on the same material,” 
said Paul Rappell, from Kingston, Ontario. 
“When I do sit down in my music room, 
however, the feeling comes back and—old song 
or new—the involvement is there. I have 
decided to explore songs I haven’t tried before 
and see what can be adapted to styles I play.” 


ALONE, TOGETHER 

Considering that the coronavirus has ham- 
pered musicians’ ability to get together, many 
respondents have been working on solo guitar 
arrangements. “Since there is no interaction 
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ANDY JURIK MURIEL PALMER- MICHAEL HIRST 
"Rather than building a wide RHEA “I’ve been going back over 


collection of pieces across all 
time periods, I’m narrowing 
my repertoire to music that 
truly speaks to те” 


"| feel that I’ve been tuning 
my ears to recognize new 
elements in the old stuff, and 
am more receptive to the 
new stuff” 


country and folk to listen 
with a new appreciation, 

as well as Japanese anime 
theme songs, ’70s and '80s 
Sitcom themes/jingles, and 
'50s Black acoustic players, 
especially John Hurt" 


SAM HIRST 


, 


with other musicians, I am practicing solo 
pieces and digging deep for some feeling," 
wrote Dean DeLorenzo. 

Many readers seemed excited to work on 
music theory and ear training, and some were 
learning new techniques or styles—finger- 
picking, flatpicking, alternate chord voicings, 
flamenco, Gypsy jazz, and experimenting 
with capos were all on the list. Readers like 
Bruce Adolph in Puyallup, WA, were experi- 
encing epiphanies: "I tried an open-A tuning 
for the first time—it blew my mind!” 

Others were trying out resonator or classi- 
cal guitar, banjo, mandolin, or ukulele for the 
first time. “Since there are no live gigs or 
shows at the moment, I'm spending more 
time with instruments that had previously 
received short shrift practice-wise, specifi- 
cally banjo and Weissenborn-style guitar. It's 
helped. And it helps keep the latent depres- 
sion from crystallizing," wrote Eric Ramsey, 
of Phoenix, AZ, thanking Bruce Cockburn. 
Can't make it to the salon to get your nails 
done? Start five-string banjo with thumbpick 
and fingerpicks, as one unnamed reader did. 


TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY 

Musicians who do consider picking up a new 
instrument face a major hurdle: Going into a 
store to try instruments is harder than ever. 
Most of those surveyed seem to be purchasing 
less, thanks to reduced income, closed store- 
fronts, or apprehension about their financial 
futures. Some want to support their local music 
stores instead of shopping online, while others 
won't buy an instrument without playing it 
first; several mentioned selling gear to make 
ends meet, and a few, like another unnamed 
reader, are “saving rather than spending.” As 


BARB SCHILLING 


one respondent said, “I’m being extra special 
careful . . . gear can wait.” 

Not all readers were so thrifty, however. The 
money they might've spent on restaurants, 
movies, and travel is now going to online retail- 
ers, and some were excited about new pur- 
chases and stimulus checks. “I got more money 
to spend on gear instead of drinking beer at the 
bars every night," laughed Scott Oviatt. Opti- 
mistic pragmatism had its fans, too. “I am 
buying more stuff because I know this is tempo- 
rary,” opined Ray McLean of Cambridge, 
Ontario, Canada, “and ГЇЇ have the tools I need 
when I’m available.” Also, given how much 


Ч got more money to 
spend on gear instead of 
drinking beer at the bars 
every night? 

-SCOTT OVIATT 


more some have been playing, players are 
buying more strings and picks than usual. The 
prevailing sentiment, however, echoed Matthew 
Kelly, in Yangon, Myanmar, who wrote of 
“appreciating and wanting the gear that I have 
... I shop less and play more." 

Those who are spending money online are 
split between guitars and recording software, 
as well as effects pedals and loopers. With an 
uptick in online lessons—both given and 
taken—microphones, interfaces, better com- 
puters for Zoom, as well as livestreaming, pod- 
casting, and video-editing essentials are hot 
items. “In order to be heard for online 
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MARK MAFFUCCI 


tutorials, I purchased a condenser mic. To 
record guitar, I purchased cables to connect my 
acoustic-electric and electric guitar to my com- 
puter by USB port," reported Cate in Maryland. 
“Т purchased a song- and video-slow-downer 
for practice, and audio software to record and 
edit my work to share with others." 


LISTENING HABITS 
Although some readers aren't listening to as 
much music as they did while commuting or 
going to the gym, most readers say their listen- 
ing habits haven't changed. In fact, many are 
making new discoveries and digging into old 
favorites. “I’m purposefully taking time to listen 
to artists Гуе always known of but haven't 
checked out, as well as seminal recordings I've 
neglected for far too long," said Andy Jurik. 
Others, like Jody Cole, in Yorktown Heights, 
NY, are branching out into new territory. ^I find 
that I am listening to music more often and 
turning to genres I normally do not consider in an 
effort to expand my repertoire and incorporate 
different styles into the music I already play.” And 
in an environment where the news cycle can be 
depressing, music makes all the difference. 
^When I first started working from home and 
businesses closed, I listened to news and informa- 
tion most of the day,” wrote brent.studer. “That 
got to be overwhelming, so I began listening to 
CDs that I hadn't listened to for years." 
Sgaber1016 feels similarly. “I am digging 
into my stash of LPs and CDs that I have not 
played in a long time, getting reacquainted 
with all the recordings that made me want to 
learn how to play guitar." And readers like 
bikgiffo, in Kennewick, WA, found themselves 
"listening to a wider variety of music... and 
playing new things as a result." 
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AL SCHILLING 


“With all but one of our gigs 
cancelled this year, | find 
myself spending more time 
with the music | really enjoy 
playing, rather than working 
on songs for the enjoyment 
of others” 


JODY COLE 


“The time | typically use to 
prepare for a gig | now use 
to add new songs to my 
repertoire and to improve my 
guitar skills” 


GULLIVER 

"| get to play with all my old 
gear and listen to my old 
recordings? 


DEBBIE WAGNER 


"| am much more attentive to 
the different parts of music, 
to the lyrics, to the tempo, 
and to the meaning and how 
it impacts me all together as 
a package’ 


IVANO ANDREOZZI 
"| have gotten back in touch 
with musicians | used to 
gig with and started our 
projects again” 
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READERS RESPOND: COVID-19 


EMPTY STAGES 

The effects of the coronavirus lockdown are 
tough on all of us, of course, but few have 
taken it as hard as professional performers, 
whose livelihoods vanished overnight. Not 
surprisingly, the vast majority of respondents 
expressed great frustration at months of can- 
celled gigs. 

"All of our gigs for the reminder of this 
year and into next have been cancelled, and 
my internet connection is too slow to do 
livestream concerts, so we are depending 
totally on royalties and album sales," wrote 
A] Petteway, of Asheville, NC. *Gigs have 
gone from 50-60 a year to nonexistent,” 
reported m.asken. "Instead of playing five to 
six nights a week, I’m home creating videos 
to post to my Patreon page," lamented Justin 
Allison, in Salida, CO. 

A handful of readers are dealing with the 
shutdown by focusing on recording or songwrit- 
ing—or in at least one case, building a guitar 
from scratch—while others mentioned perform- 
ing in unusual venues, from front porches and 
driveway singalongs to ^window concerts" for 
seniors. A couple mentioned using Zoom to play 
with friends around the country. 

Although some respondents are making 
the transition to online gigs and jams, many 
of those surveyed aren't tech savvy, can't 
afford the technology, are dismayed that the 
audio is less than optimal, or feel discon- 
nected from online audiences. It's no surprise 
that most readers who answered the survey 
find that online shows are nowhere near 
being a substitute for live performance. 


THE VIRTUAL CLASSROOM 
One group that is thriving in the online 


ROBERT TOLLEY 


PAUL RAPPELL 


"Without jams, open mics, or 
gigs to play, there has been 
less incentive to put in regu- 
lar practice sessions? 


JAMES COCKERHAM 


"While | recognize that | 

will probably never be able 
to thoroughly grasp music 
theory, little by little, | seem 
to be discovering more about 


environment is teachers. Andy Jurik, for 
example, said, “I had already taught online, so 
the transition was not terribly difficult. Frankly, 
the screen share and whiteboard options on 
Zoom are fantastic." Others note that although 
there are difficulties with latency, as well as the 
loss of tonal nuance and feel, they make it 
work. “It’s frustrating not to be able to [do 
things like] adjust students' hand positions. I 
find a disconnect with students virtually" wrote 
Mari Yancho from Goodrich, Michigan. “On the 
other hand, students are still able to learn, so 
we do what needs to be done." The results may 


'Instead of playing five to 
six nights a week, I’m 
home creating videos to 
post to my Patreon page’ 
-JUSTIN ALLISON 


be mixed, but the technology has been a 
godsend to those able to maintain their teach- 
ing studios during this time. 

Meanwhile, respondents are picking 
things off YouTube, taking lessons via Skype, 
or signing up at portals like Guitar Mastery 
Intensive, Tony’s Acoustic Challenge, 
Groove3, and truefire.com, highlighting the 
fact that there’s enough info online to last 
several lifetimes. “I am practicing more,” 
commented djusullivan, “but I am also over- 
whelmed sometimes because of all the 
content on the internet. I have trouble staying 
with a routine.” 


TAKING SOLACE IN MUSIC 

If you’re like us, you probably recognize your- 
self in many of these responses. In the last 
several months, it seems that many of us have 
experienced the six stages of grief—denial 
about the severity of the virus, anger toward 
authorities or those who see the virus differ- 
ently, bargaining with ourselves and others 
about survival, depression about lost opportu- 
nities and uncertain futures, acceptance of 
the “new normal,” and finding meaning in 
our current predicament. In fact, it’s been 
such a rollercoaster that a survey over a 
longer period of time would probably illus- 
trate wild fluctuations across the full spec- 
trum of happiness and distress. 

The truth is that no one knows when our 
COVID-19 nightmare will join the 1918 influ- 
enza pandemic as a distant memory from 
bygone days. In the meantime, we can be 
grateful that as musicians we have an outlet 
during these intense times. Numerous AG 
readers reinforced our belief that taking 
refuge in music will get us through, calling it 
“an escape,” “a great break from the sideways 
times we are living in,” and “a source of 
comfort,” while confiding that playing guitar 
“helps preserve my sanity in these trying 
times” and “brings me peace.” 

"Although we are living in very challenging 
times, I have the pleasure of teaching many stu- 
dents the love of music, as well as becoming a 
better musician," wrote guitar instructor 
rhambomusic. “I’ve always wanted to lock myself 
in my home and just practice, and now, I have 
not only embraced this time to play beautiful 
music, I also have helped many of my students to 
blossom. I’m so happy that I have music to lift 
my spirits up during a time like this!" AG 
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“My guitars are a source VONDRAS "All of our gigs for the 


of comfort, so I’m using 
more of my free time, when 
there’s less to do, to play, 
learn and practice” 


it as | read about and listen 
to the music of the profes- 


sional players” 
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"| am practicing more, likely 
because | spend more time 
within reach of my guitar? 


reminder of this year and into 
next have been cancelled, 
and my internet connection 

is too slow to do livestream 
concerts, so we are depend- 
ing totally on royalties and 
album sales? 


GREG SIPES 


ENTER TO WIN THE 


GUILD 
M-25E 


IN CALIFORNIA BURST 


AN AMERICAN CLASSIC MADE NEW 
The Guild M-25E expands on the M-20, 
featuring added appointments and a gloss 
finished top and headstock. This concert 
Size acoustic guitar is built with a solid 
mahogany top, back, and sides. It features a 
rosewood bridge and fingerboard, and bone 
nut and saddle. The M-25E delivers a warm, 
Clear, balanced tone, whether strummed or 
fingerpicked. Its great tone is amplified faithfully 
by the onboard LR Baggs Element VTC 
electronics. 


With a fully bound body, a vintage style 
rosette, and Guild's peak logo inlaid 
in mother of pearl on the headstock, 
the M-25E has all the premium 
appointments that make 
this guitar timeless. Each 
M-25E comes with a 
hand-signed, numbered 
certificate of 
authenticity, and 
| ships with a 
hardshell case. 


/ / Г: 
aeoree Total Prize 


Value: $2,255 


GIVEAWAY 
ENDS 
11/12/20 


| 444... 


ACOUSTICGUITAR.COM/WIN ~- 


GIVEAWAY RULES No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Entrants must be 18 years or older. Each entry must be individually submitted using the Official Entry Form at | 
AcousticGuitar.com and received by 11/12/20; facsimiles may not be substituted. Prize drawing will be made on or around 11/19/20. The grand prizes will be fulfilled by Cordoba GU L 


Music Group within 60 days of receipt of winner's written acceptance. Employees of Acoustic Guitar magazine, and Cordoba Music Group are not eligible to win. Odds of winning о ACO и ST | С; 


depend on the number of entries received. Limit one official entry per person, with unlimited additional bonus entries per referral or social action. Acoustic Guitar magazine reserves the C | ; 


right to notify the winner by mail or by e-mail and to identify the winner in the magazine as well as the Acoustic Guitar website and social media channels. International entrants, please 
note: If the winner is resident outside the United States, winner is responsible for all shipping, customs, and tax costs. If an international winner is unwilling or unable to cover these 
costs, winner will forfeit the prize and a new winner will be selected at random. For the name of the prize winner, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Cordoba Music Group 
2020 Giveaway, c/o Acoustic Guitar magazine, 941 Marina Way South, Suite E, Richmond, CA 94804. Taxes are the responsibility of the winner. No prize substitutions are permitted. 
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Class 
Action 


BY PETE MADSEN 


or musicians in a struggling economy, 
Е teaching сап provide a welcome financial 
supplement, along with great flexibility. You 
can schedule lessons around gigs and recording 
projects, decide which days of the week are 
best for teaching, and work remotely with 
online lessons wherever you have an internet 
connection. As your own boss you can decide 
how much, or how little, to teach. 
Well-respected musicians in the community 
will almost certainly have no problem acquiring 
at least a few students. Name recognition does 
goes a long way, but you don't have to be a 
known performer to be a good and respected 
educator. Whether you want to recruit a few stu- 
dents or develop a full teaching schedule, here 
are a few suggestions to get the ball rolling. 


These are difficult and uncertain times, but you 
shouldn't go into teaching out of financial 
desperation. Building a teaching practice 
requires planning and brain power that can 
keep you away from playing and performing, if 
that's what you really want to do. 

If you consider yourself primarily a perform- 
ing artist, then it's important to realize that 
time put into teaching is potentially time taken 
away from booking, rehearsing, and playing 
gigs. And you might be a good player—but are 
you a good teacher? These are two distinct 
roles requiring different skill sets. The mistake 
а lot of really good musicians make is believing 
that because they are good at what they do, 
they can teach. Often times this leads to frustra- 
tion for both teachers and students. 

Not only do you need to communicate 
effectively through music, you also need to 
have effective verbal skills in presenting ideas, 
laying out expectations, establishing lesson 
policies, and setting up payment schedules. 
The clearer you are with your students, the 
more professional you will appear, and the 
more successful you'll be as a teacher. 
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Virtual lessons can be a good method of providing instruction. 


Hooking up with a music store has long 
been a tried-and-true way to get new students. 
But with the decline of retail spaces, those 
gigs are becoming harder to come by. As an 
alternative, you could set up a room in your 
home where you can teach—it's cheaper than 
renting a separate space, and it's possible that 
it can qualify as a tax write-off. Another 
option is to reach out to music schools in your 
area to see if they need teachers or can recom- 
mend other opportunities. Note that many 
teachers offer the service of visiting students' 
homes for lessons. If you go that route, you 
should factor travel time as well as vehicle 
maintenance and mileage into your pricing. 

You should also consider virtual lessons. 
Because of the coronavirus, my teaching studio 
has moved exclusively to online for the time 


2 | 


being. This has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. I have found that students can be more 
focused in the cyber environment; it's easier to 
direct attention to specifics in music notation 
using online tools. And you obviously have a 
greater number of potential students. 

Keep in mind that teaching multiple stu- 
dents online can be challenging. Latency issues 
make it nearly impossible to play together. Most 
of the time I find myself muting the attendees 
while I present songs and phrases. And some 
students have told me they like being muted 
while they practice the examples without being 
heard by others. 


It's good to have a specialization that 
not many people offer in your area—a lot of 
folks come to me to learn fingerstyle blues 


CATHERINE MADSEN 


and slide guitar. That's not to say that you 
should go out and learn a new style just so 
that you can teach it. You should work with 
the music you honestly want to play. But 
think about your approach to the guitar and 
how it is different from that of other players 
working in a similar style. There may be 
some aspects that are uniquely yours and can 
make for some valuable lessons for students. 

Regardless of your style, be sure to offer 
beginning classes, as there is always a group 
of eager students who want to learn guitar. 
Classes are great for newbies who don't want 
the focus to be on them and feel safer in a 
group of people who have never played the 
instrument. Speaking of beginners, are you 
patient? Do you remember what if felt like 
the first time you played an F barre chord? 
You will be reliving that moment over and 
over again, so it's pretty important to be able 
to empathize with your students. Few of them 
will be as advanced as you, so you will want 
to have plenty of material that will cater to 
their needs. 


PREPARE TEACHING MATERIALS 

In order to make a reliable living 
teaching music, you will need to put a lot of 
thought into how to teach. Too many instruc- 
tors ask students what they want to learn and 
then go online and find some tablature, but 
for the most part it's preferable to use mate- 
rials that you're already familiar with— 
whether method and transcription books or 
your own materials. 

Understand that people learn in different 
ways: Some respond to written materials; 
some prefer to watch and listen; some need 
time to adjust and absorb the material at a 
pace that works for them. In this day and age, 
a teacher should be able to hand (or email) a 
student a sheet of music and demonstrate 
how to play it, give the student an MP3 
recording to listen to and practice with, and 
possibly film portions of a lesson on a smart- 
phone or tablet. Given all the media at hand, 
you should be able to connect with students 
across may different platforms. 


SET YOUR PRICING AND MARKET 

YOURSELF 
Part of pricing depends on your experience, 
education, and background, and part of it is 
dependent on your regional cost of living. I 
live in the San Francisco Bay Area, one of the 
most expensive areas in the country, so I need 
to charge an amount that reflects that 
economic reality. Do some research into the 
local going rate. There can be a wide range 
here—generally speaking, from $20-50 per 


half hour to $40-100 per hour. If you are new 
to the teaching game, you should probably 
charge a little less; when you have established 
yourself and have a healthy roster of students, 
you can increase your fees. 

To get students in the door, you will benefit 
from a little marketing. This can be as simple 
as posting some flyers or offering your services 
on Craigslist or other local message boards. 
Consider offering a one-to-two-hour workshop, 
which can not only get some needed income 
but also attract new students who can try you 
out before committing to multiple lessons. 


Building Innovative American 


Classical Guitars 
for over 45 


If all this sounds daunting, keep in mind 
that you don't have to figure everything out 
before you start teaching. I’ve learned gradu- 
ally over 25 years of giving lessons in multiple 
studios and formats. But the more thought you 
put into the details of your teaching practice, 
the more rewarding it will be for both you and 
your students. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area-based 
guitarist, author, and educator who specializes 
in acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide guitar. 
petemadsenguitar.com 


GUITAR 
_ COMPANY 


8011 Highway9 BenLomond,CA 95005 (200) 262-8858 krhillehillguitar.com 
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Strengthen 
Your Hand 


BY MICHAEL CHAPDELAINE 


THE PROBLEM 


You want to play with more accuracy and 
strength in your fretting hand. 


THE SOLUTION 


Learn to use your fretting hand with maximum 
efficiency by understanding how that hand 
works mechanically and how it should interact 
with the fingerboard. 


f you think about it, your hands are neat 

systems of rods, pulleys, and levers. You 
have bones, joints, and muscles, and a super 
capable control-and-delivery system (brain and 
nerves)—if only you understand how to best 
use them for playing the guitar. 

While both hands require significant accu- 
racy and finesse, it is the fretting hand that has 
to execute its ballet of power and accuracy 
while using an immensely greater amount of 
energy (squeezing) than the picking hand. Fur- 
thermore, if you apply too little energy, or if 


some energy gets directed to the wrong muscles 
in your fretting hand, you might buzz or miss a 
note, possibly enervating muscles that are not 
needed for the hand's mission, and thus creat- 
ing unwanted tension. If you engage the 
muscles with greater force than needed, they 
won't manifest all of their litheness and agility 
and may needlessly exhaust themselves. 

Last but not least, position and form are 
critical. As with the picking hand, you need to 


Michael Chapdelaine 


position your fretting hand and fingers in ways 
that will give them maximum advantage over 
the fingerboard. 


To find the best general position for your left 
shoulder, upper arm, forearm, and wrist, 
position your guitar and right arm properly, 
then drop your entire left arm (or right, if 


The second and third fingers are perpendicular to the fretboard. 
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The picking hand's thumb is at approximately a 45? angle. 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL CHAPDELAINE 


you're left-handed) from the shoulder toward 
the ground. Relax everything—neck, shoul- 
ders, elbow, wrist, and mouth. Feel the 
weight of your fingers trying to drip to the 
floor. Now engage only the left biceps to 
bring your hand to the guitar's neck at the 
fifth fret. Wrap your fingers around the neck, 
as if you were going to do a pull-up, and let 
the arm hang. Be sure that you're still 
relaxing everything, then take a mental snap- 
shot of how your body feels. 


ZERO IN ON THE FINGERTIPS 

Consider this: The intersection of the fret- 
ting hand and guitar is at the distal phalange—the 
tip of the bone on each finger. The action of 
squeezing the neck between the distal phalange(s) 
and the thumb, on the anterior side of the thumb's 
distal phalange, is how you fret a note. 

With that in mind, bring your fingertips to 
the fingerboard, without letting any effort or 
tension happen in your body. Explore the posi- 
tions of your four fingers on four adjacent 
notes, starting at the fifth fret of each string, to 
feel your hand's optimal intersection with the 
neck. Make sure that you are pressing the note 
just behind each fret, but not touching it. Start 
with the G string, as it's nearly the latitudinal 
center of the fingerboard. When the fingers are 
all on this string, the wrist is nearly straight. As 
you move to toward the sixth string, the wrist 
will increase flexion. Moving in the opposite 
direction, it will reduce flexion and will be 


Place the four fingers on frets 5-8, and as 
you squeeze them to the frets, use enough 
pressure to avoid buzzing. Now focus on the 
Eb on fret 8 of the G string with your fourth 
finger. Pick it continuously while reducing the 
pressure of your fourth finger until the note 
slightly buzzes. Then, press harder, just until 
the buzz goes away. Never use more or less 
force than that. 


WORK ON SOME FRETBOARD 
EXERCISES 
Now try a series of exercises. Play Example 1 
using the process described below: 


1. Place fingers 1—4 at frets 5-8 on string 3. 


2. Pick the Eb (fret 8) and listen to it until it has 
stopped sounding. 


3. Lift your fourth finger perpendicularly, 
«2mm, as you pick the D (third finger), again 
letting the note decay naturally. 


4. Lift your finger in the same way, as you sound 
the Db (second finger). Don't let your fourth finger 
move in tandem with your third finger. Allow the 
D» to ring until it has stopped sounding. 


5. Lift your second finger, making sure that 
your third and fourth stay stationary, as you 
pick the C (first finger) and let it ring. 


6. Lift your first finger as you pick the open G 
string and let it decay. Remember that your 
second, third, and fourth fingers should not 


7. Place your first finger back onto the fifth-fret 
C, again without your other three fingers 


moving along with it. 


Try the same exercise on the other five 
strings—the pattern is written it out on string 1 
in Example 2. Note that when you play on the 
first string, your wrist will be between 0 and 10 
degrees of flexion; flexion will increase a little 
for each lower-sounding string, with the sixth 
string needing as much as 30 degrees. Also, the 
thumb relocates latitudinally relative to what 
string the fingers are pressing. When you press 
the first string, the thumb is more or less under 
the third string; when you press the sixth, it is 
more or less under that string. 

Now, let's start on the first string with a varia- 
tion on the exercises above. Practice the pattern 
in Example 3a through the sixth string, and then 
reverse course, as shown in Example 3b. Remem- 
ber to adjust the wrist angle and thumb location 
as you move latitudinally across the fingerboard. 

This is a general guide to pressing the fret- 
ting-hand fingers onto the strings. Of course, 
when multiple fingers are demanded to play 
chords and polyphony, there may be compro- 
mises to the above, but if you can find the most 
minimal alterations while stopping all the 
required notes in your pieces, you will arrive at 


the most efficient execution of the material that 


almost straight on string 1. be moving with your first. you choose to play. AG 
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WOODSHED 


The Lord 
Is My 
Shepherd 


A gospel theme and many 
variations by the late 
Bahamian guitar legend 
Joseph Spence 

BY NICK MILLEVOI 


isten to any Joseph Spence song and you'll 

find unexpected nuance and detail, no 
matter how many times you have heard it. 
While his repertoire consisted of a variety of 
music, from spirituals to popular songs to folk 
songs, the Bahamian guitarist (1910-1984) had 
a personal style and sound that put him among 
the most individualistic and unique musicians 
ever recorded. His arrangements are often 
repetitive, sometimes cycling through a song ten 
to 20 times. Throughout that repetition, Spence 
would keep his performance compelling—and 
exhilarating—by improvising not in a soloistic 
way but by making more subtle expressive vari- 
ations in note choice as well as with his attack, 
dynamic, and rhythmic feel. 

Spence's music has captured the imagina- 
tion of many guitarists, most notably Ry 
Cooder, who paid tribute to the elder guitarist 
by recording arrangements of several songs 
associated with Spence. On his 1978 album, 
Jazz, Cooder's takes on “Face to Face That I 
Shall Meet Him,” “Happy Meeting in Glory,” 
and “We Shall Be Happy” recognize that one of 
the most apparent hallmarks of Spence’s style is 
the unrepeatable nature of the material, and he 
and arranger Joseph Byrd thus chose to create 
their own arrangements of these songs rather 
than attempt to emulate Spence. 


A FULLY FORMED STYLE 

It’s telling that Spence spent much of his life as a 
professional laborer—mostly as a stonemason— 
developing his musical style among a local 
community before a chance meeting led to his 
first recording at the age of 47, in 1958, when 
music scholar Samuel Charters and his wife, 
Beat scholar Ann Charters, first recorded him. 
The couple had traveled to the Bahamian island 
of Andros in search of folk musicians playing in 
a largely undocumented regional style of guitar 
music. In the liner notes to Spence’s The 
Complete Folkways Recordings, 1958, Charters 
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describes finding Spence sitting upon a pile of 
bricks outside of a construction site and enter- 
taining his friends who were working by playing 
guitar in such a way that the couple was certain 
someone else was accompanying him. 

The Charters invited Spence back to the 
house where they were staying to record his 
playing. He brought a small group of friends and 
proceeded to play a set of music that was both 
warmly casual and mystifying. Spence mumbled 
and rambled his way through the melodies and 
some lyrics of songs as he played, and in the 
liner notes, Charters gives some context to his 
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Joseph Spence 


esoteric vocal style: “There was some discussion 
between him and the women about his singing. 
He growled occasional words and phrases of the 
piece he was playing, as much to help him keep 
track of where he was as it was to actually ‘sing’ 
something. He tried to explain to one of the 
women that he couldn’t sing, but she scoffed at 
him, saying, ‘What do you mean you can’t sing? 
You got a mouth to talk!" 

The Complete Folkways Recordings, 1958 
thus presents Spence as a fully formed artist 
making a strong musical statement. While his 
sound and style can feel unapproachable, and it 
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may very well be the case that Spence is one of 
those musicians so uncommon that they cannot 
be copied, there is much to learn by trying to 
understand his playing. 


BREAKING DOWN THE MATERIAL 

Taken from the Smithsonian set, Spence's take 
on the spiritual "The Lord Is My Shepherd" 
reveals much about the guitarist's style. 
According to Charters, it was common at the 
time for guitarists in the Bahamas to play in 
dropped-D tuning, and Spence is frequently said 
to have used that tuning. This track, however, 
sounds about a whole step lower. Part of this 
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may be a matter of informal tuning at the time 
of recording, but it’s also possible that the 
recording may have been transferred too slowly, 
as the pitch does tend to waver throughout the 
track. If you’d like to play along with the 
recording, you'll have to tune down roughly an 
additional step (low to high: C G CF A D). 

The track begins with an introduction that 
Spence would commonly play to introduce 
several songs in his repertoire, including 
“Coming in on a Wing and a Prayer" (also 
from The Complete Folkways Recordings, 1958) 
and "Irene Goodnight" (from Living on the Hal- 
lelujah Side). This introduction makes up the 
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first four bars of this transcription, in common 
time. Spence slows down from approximately 
160 bpm to about 112 bpm as he begins his 
arrangement of "The Lord Is My Shepherd" in 
3/4 time at measure 5. 

When dissecting Spence's playing, it can be 
helpful to use the interaction of bass and melody 
notes as a guide to unlocking the material. The 
melody will always be the top voice and, with 
Spence's persistent foot stomping driving the 
song, he would often use bass notes to harmo- 
nize those notes rather than state the pulse. 
Spence would usually vary his choice of bass 
notes as well as their rhythmic placement. 

While learning this piece, it's helpful to 
look at the bass notes and melody as individ- 
ual parts and take note of the variations that 
Spence plays, in order to absorb his style. He 
tended to choose the root note in the bass, but 
would also frequently use the third, such as on 
beat one of measure 6. His bass runs deserve 
special attention. Follow the bass notes in mea- 
sures 13 though 16, where Spence plays a 


While Spence's sound 
and style can feel 
unapproachable, there is 
much to learn by trying to 
understand his playing. 


counter melody as a fill that then harmonizes 
with the lead melody upon return. 

Spence repeats the tune a total of 13 times; 
this transcription captures the first pass note for 
note. Upon learning this material, variations on 
this theme can be spotted easily, though several 
details are worth mentioning. In measure 15 
(0:26 on the Smithsonian recording), Spence 
plays a C natural instead of the C# that he plays 
in each subsequent iteration, giving that phrase 
a bluesy feel. Throughout, Spence will some- 
times opt to replace measure 12 with a lick 
that extends the phrase in measure 11. This 
can be heard at 2:01. At 2:29, Spence replaces 
the bass notes in measure 14—A, G, F#—with 
А, Е, Ен providing somewhat of a bluesy feel to 
the line as it approaches the Em chord in 
measure 15. And at 4:23, Spence plays an 
improvised lead line to replace the melody of 
the first phrase of the piece. 

There are plenty of other more subtle varia- 
tions that are rewarding to discover throughout 
the nearly six-minute Smithsonian recording, 
which is captivating from beginning to end. 
Each iteration of the 16-bar form offers a 
chance for a new interpretation, a lesson cer- 
tainly worth exploring! AG 
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The Swing of Things 


BY MARCY MARXER 


just love to play swing guitar leads. Why do I 

find such irresistible joy in this style, 
pioneered by players like Eddie Lang, Nick 
Lucas, and others? Maybe it's the exciting synco- 
pated rhythms, or the way that the guitar's role 
is clearly defined but the player is never locked 
into a box. There is plenty of room in the music 
for guitarists to express their own ideas, to pull 
back or step out front, and to approach things 
gently or with reckless abandon. 

Guitarists can be intimidated by swing 
guitar, thinking that they will have to learn a 


Just as you did with the note G in most 
of Example 1, use the other members 
of a G6 chord (B, D, and E), to explore 
one-note swing soloing. Try varying the 
rhythms and sliding into a given note 
from a half step (one fret) below. 
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ton of new scales and chords in order to play 
it. But you can in fact get started with just 
one scale and chord. In this lesson I'll show 
you how to get the most mileage out of just a 
few notes—while getting a great workout on 
the fretboard. 


The first three weeks of this lesson will be 
harmonically static—based on just a G major 
chord. Га recommend you record an accompa- 
niment to use for these exercises. It can be any 
type of G chord—open or barred, sixth or 
major seventh. (In the video on AG's website, 
Cathy Fink plays a G6 throughout.) The bulk of 
these examples will be based on the G major 
scale (G A B C D E F£). But rather than play 
straight up and down the scales, as guitarists 
who are new to improvisation tend to do when 
soloing, РИ show you how to use the scale to 
play musical ideas. 

Example 1 starts simply, focusing just on 
the notes G (root), F# (major seventh), and E 


(sixth), all on the sixth string in the open posi- 
tion. Start off playing a series of Gs. You can 
really express yourself with just that one note, 
playing it fast or slow, in different syncopated 
rhythms, and sliding into it from a half step 
(one fret) below, for jazzy effect. The last 
several bars mix things up with the introduc- 
tion of the notes E and F#. 

Example 2 stays in the same position but 
further jazzes things up with the introduction 
of a chromatic passing tone—a note outside of 
the G major scale, E, which connects E and F#. 
This example again shows just how much you 
can do with just a few notes. Also note the rests 


Naming the notes as you play them is a 
good way to get better acquainted with 
both the G major scale and your 
fretboard. 


MICHAEL G. STEWART 
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Beginners’ Tip #3 


In addition to recording a backing track 


for these examples, try recording your- 
self playing your own leads, then listen 
back to make sure all the notes you 

played sound good with the G6 chord. 


throughout, and that in the second measure 
there aren’t any notes at all. What you don’t 
play can be just as important as what you do. 

Work through these two examples and try 
some of your own variations before proceeding 
to next week’s workout. 


WEEK TWO 

You spent the first week within the first three 
frets, but this week you will venture up the 
neck. You’ll focus on playing the notes 
surrounding a G chord in third position—in 
other words, your basic F chord, moved up a 


whole step, or two frets. On the top four 
strings, the G major triad (G B D) is right under 
your fingers—play G on string 4, fret 5 with 
your third finger, B on string 3, fret 4 with your 
second finger, and use a first-finger barre to 
play D on string 2, fret 3 and G on string 1, fret 
3. This shape is perfect, because its notes can 
serve as anchors for fun lead lines. 

In Example 3, you'll find swing lines based 
largely around that G shape, with chromatic 
notes like A#/Bb and D# lending a bluesy flavor 
to the exercise. If you have trouble with the 
eighth-note triplets in bars 11 and 12, just slow 
them down and practice them over and over, 
making sure that the three notes per beat sound 
clear and evenly spaced. Once you've got the 
triplets under your fingers, play the entire figure 
and try your own solos around the G shape. 


WEEK THREE 
In each of the previous two weeks you've stuck 
to one position, but this week you'll work diag- 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


Example 5 is much longer than the 
others—32 bars. If at first you find it dif- 


ficult to play, learn the figure four bars 
at a time, and slowly, before stitching 
everything together at tempo. 


onally up and down the fretboard. Example 4 
starts off in open position, but in bar 3 it travels 
to third position, and goes up from there, 
ending on a high E. The figure includes every- 
thing you’ve worked on so far, like chromatic 
passing tones (the A# in bars 1 and 3, etc.) and 
lines based around G triad shapes (bars 3-6). 
Changing positions can be tricky, so pay 
close attention to where the shifts occur, in 
bars 3, 6, 9, and elsewhere. You might try 
learning the phrases in different areas of the 
fretboard separately before combining them. 
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When you put everything together, make sure 
that you are maintaining solid time when shift- 
ing positions. Using a metronome will defi- 
nitely help with this. 


WEEK FOUR 
So far, all of the examples have been based 
on a G6 chord. This week it's time to bring all 


your hard work together while extending the 
concepts to C6 and D7 chords in a I-IV-V 
(G6-C6-D7) workout in the key of С major. 
As in the previous weeks, Example 5 is based 
largely on the G major scale. Notice how I 
land on certain notes that highlight the chord 
changes. For instance, the E in bar 5 is the 
C6's third, and the D at the top of bar 9 is the 


TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


Once you've completed this Weekly Workout, try jamming on some two- and 
three-chord songs using the scale patterns, triads, and passing tones you 


learned. І suggest “Deep in the Heart of Texas,’ “Jambalaya;’ “Take Me Back to 
Tulsa,’ or any other songs you enjoy. Memorize exactly when the chord changes 
happen, and try soloing employing some of the ideas you played in this lesson. 


D7’s root. Check out too, how I introduce an 
idea for the C6 chord in bars 5-8, then play a 
similar phrase, but two frets higher, for the 
D7 chord. 

Is that all there is to swing soloing? Cer- 
tainly not! But it’s a great place to start—you 
now have at your disposal a bunch of different 
ideas for solos or instrumental breaks, which 
you can easily transpose to other keys. I would 
encourage you to explore more swing ideas on 
your own. You might have so much fun it will 
be difficult to put your guitar down! 


Marcy Marxer is a multi-Grammy Award-winning 
musician based in the Washington, D.C. area who 
has recorded with Pete Seeger, Eva Cassidy, Tom 
Paxton, and many more. She teaches guitar, 
mandolin, and ukulele, and performs with her 
partner, Cathy Fink. cathymarcy.com 
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Angel from Montgomery 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


[44 am an old woman." So goes the 

I opening of "Angel from Montgomery," 
first released in 1971 by John Prine, who was 
neither a woman nor old. Along with songs 
like “Hello in There" and “Sam Stone" on his 
self-titled debut album, “Angel From Mont- 
gomery” introduced Prine as a songwriter 
with an expansive imagination and empathy 
for people in all ages and stages of life. 

“If you come up with a strong enough char- 
acter, you can get a really vivid insight into the 
character that you've invented. You let the char- 
acter write the song," Prine once commented 
about "Angel from Montgomery" in an inter- 
view with Paul Zollo. “Once I’ve got an 
outline, a sketch in my mind, of who the 
person was, then I figure Га better let them 
speak for themselves—rather than me saying, 
‘Hey, so here's a middle-aged woman. She 
feels she's much older.' It wouldn't have been 
nearly as effective." 
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Covers of "Angel from Montgomery" 
quickly followed Prine's debut, including ver- 
sions by John Denver and, most famously, 
Bonnie Raitt in 1974. Raitt's soulful take on 
"Angel" helped make it one of Prine's most 
widely covered songs. 

Prine's original recording of "Angel" fea- 
tured gospel-style production led by piano 
and organ. Nearly 30 years later, Prine revis- 
ited the song on his Souvenirs album (which 
he made so that he'd own master recordings 
of some of his early songs) with a sparse 
arrangement centered on his fingerpicking 
guitar and the mandolin of his longtime 
sideman Jason Wilber. That later recording is 
the basis of this transcription. 

Play "Angel" here with E shapes and a capo 
at the second fret, so the song sounds in the 
key оҒ (а half step lower than the original 
recording in G). Use a steady alternating 
bass throughout. 
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John Prine 


One distinctive feature of Prine’s song that 
Raitt does not replicate (and therefore neither do 
the countless musicians who learned the song 
from her) is the single bar of 3/4 that happens on 
the B7, the V chord—a departure from the song’s 
otherwise regular 4/4 time. (Raitt stays in 4/4 
throughout.) Prine’s time-signature change takes 
getting used to but adds an interesting flavor. 

The notation/tab shows Prine's intro on 
Souvenirs. Note how he plays the G string open 
when changing chords at the end of bars 5 and 
9 on the E, bar 6 on the D, and bars 7 and 10 
on the A. The open-string notes give you a little 
extra time to move to the new shape. 

Prine’s accompaniment under his singing is 
very similar to the intro. In the last line of the 
chorus, pause the fingerpicking pattern on 
the A chord and let it ring. For the instrumental 
that follows the second verse (on Souvenirs, 
that's a sweet slide solo), play the chorus part 
but without the pause on A. AG 
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ANGEL FROM MONTGOMERY WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOHN PRINE 


Intro 
Chords, Capo Il 
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E A E A E А Е А 
1. Тат ап old woman named after my mother 2. When I was a young girl, well | had me a cowboy 
E A B7 E E A B7 E 


My old man is another child that's grown old He weren't much to look at, just a free rambling man 


A E A 
If dreams were lightning and thunder were desire 


A E A 
But that was a long time and no matter how | try 


E A B7 E E A B7 E 
This old house would have burnt down a long time ago The years just flow by like a broken-down man 


Chorus 


E D A E 
Make me an angel that flies from Montgomery 


Repeat Chorus x 2 (second time, instrumental) 


E A E A 
D A E 3. There's flies in the kitchen, | can hear 'em there buzzing 


Make a poster of an old rodeo E A B7 E 
D A E And | ain't done nothing since | woke up today 


Just give me one thing that | can hold on to AE A 
A B7 E How the hell can a person go to work in the morning 


To believe in this living is just a hard way to go E A B7 E 


And come home in the evening and have nothing to say 


Repeat Chorus 


A B7 E 
To believe in this living is just a hard way to go 


Copyright © 1971 (Renewed) WALDEN MUSIC, INC. and SOUR GRAPES MUSIC, INC.AII Rights. Administered by WALDEN MUSIC, INC. All Rights Reserved. Used by Permission. Reprinted by permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 
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ACOUSTIC CLASSIC 


Dans Kef 


STEVE BAUGHMAN BREAKS DOWN HIS ARRANGEMENT OF "DANS KEF” 


A mysterious tune takes a Celtic treatment in a unique tuning 


BY STEVE BAUGHMAN 


was surfing YouTube late one night when 

I became smitten with a band playing 
“Dans Kef,” a tune either named after a 
town/region in Brittany or KEF, the British 
loudspeaker manufacturer. It remains a 
mystery to me. In any case, I stayed up until 
the wee hours working out an arrangement 
of the piece on the guitar. The tune is in fact 
a good case study in how to build your own 
Celtic arrangement. 

I chose to play “Dans Kef” in a sort of mod- 
ified Orkney tuning I call Celto-Hawaiian, 
because it can sound like it's from the 
islands. I don't know if anyone else uses this 
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tuning, which is spelled C F C G C D. To get 
into it from Orkney, just lower your fifth and 
fourth strings by a whole step, from G and D 
to F and C, respectively. The open strings 
form a beautiful C chord with both the sus- 
pended fourth (F) and second (D), so take a 
moment to enjoy that sound. 

This can be a tricky one to play, especially 
because of the Celtic ornaments in the 
melody. Learn the melody on its own, 
without the ornaments—it would be a 
mistake not to. After you get the melody in 
your head and fingers, you will see how 
simple and repetitive it is, and how a 
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Steve Baughman 


CELTIC 
SONGS FOR 
FINGERSTYLE 


Standard Notation | 


& Teatre — ЫШ 


fingerpicked guitar can bring it to glorious 
life with ornaments, arpeggios, and moving 
bass lines. 

If you scan through the notation or check 
out the accompanying video, you'll notice 
that I don't play the melody exactly the same 
way twice—that's why there are no repeats 
in this arrangement. Га encourage you to 
explore doing the same and create your own 
little improvisations on this beautiful tune. 


This arrangement is excerpted from Steve 
Baughman's Celtic Songs for Fingerstyle 
Guitar, available at store.acousticguitar.com. 


JOEY LUSTERMAN 


TRADITIONAL 


DANS KEF 


Tuning: CFCGCD 
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This arrangement copyright © 2020 String Letter Publishing. 
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DANS KEF 


Cont. from p. 65 
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Senor 


BY NICK MILLEVOI 


midst the global pandemic, many musi- 

cians have been spending their downtime 
writing songs, learning new material, and 
recording quarantine albums. Gillian Welch 
and David Rawlings joined those ranks and 
tracked a set of cover songs while hunkered 
down at home last spring. Those songs were 
quickly released in July on All the Good Times, 
giving fans a pleasant surprise. 

Recorded on an "old tape machine," as 
Rawlings explains on his website, All the Good 
Times has a comfortable and intimate feel, as if 
the duo invited listeners over to hang out in 
their living room as they worked through their 
new set. Rawlings says, "Sometimes we 
bumped the microphone, sometimes the tape 
ran out, but in the end we captured perfor- 
mances of some songs we love." In a time when 
live music is a rare thing, the casual nature of 
this recording feels like a treasure. 

The range of material covered on All the Good 
Times extends from traditional songs to music by 
Elizabeth Cotten, John Prine, and a particularly 
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endearing version of Billy Edd Wheeler and Jerry 
Leiber's Jackson." While the guitar playing is 
superlative throughout all ten of the album's 
tracks, the duo's work on Bob Dylan's “Señor 
(Tales of Yankee Power)" [See notation on p. 70] 
truly stands out. (The song title is shortened to 
"Sefior" on Welch and Rawlings' version.) 

First released on Dylan's Street Legal in 
1978, “бейог” is a dark song with enigmatic 
lyrics. While Dylan's original features a full 
backing band, Welch and Rawlings take a more 
subtle, quiet approach, creating a haunting and 
dramatic version of the song, a few ticks slower 
than Dylan's. 

The duo begins by articulating figures that 
work loosely around open chord shapes, a com- 
posite arrangement of which is shown here in 
notation. Pay close attention to the time signa- 
tures while making your way through this 
song—Dylan moved the downbeat around by 
placing two measures of 2/4 in the verse. Listen 
to the bass notes Welch and Rawlings play in 
those short measures as they guide the way 


David Rawlings and Gillian Welch 


through the use of bass note walk downs. You'll 
want to play the open sixth string in between 
the F and D minor chords (between the third 
and fourth lines of each verse). 

While their vocals are at center stage for 
most of the song, the solo section puts the 
spotlight on the rich combination of Welch and 
Rawlings' guitar interplay, with Welch playing 
broadly strummed flattop chords while Rawl- 
ings' archtop sings as he plays a gently soaring, 
melodic solo. 

Rawlings sets the vibe as he runs through a 
series of pull-offs before settling into open 
position. He works his way around the fret- 
board sticking to notes in the A natural minor 
scale (A B C D E F G) played in various posi- 
tions. Throughout the solo, Rawlings relies on 
dynamics to masterfully shape his phrases. 
When you're working through this transcrip- 
tion, learn the notes first, but be sure to spend 
time listening to the detail in Rawlings’ use of 
dynamics in order to properly capture the 
drama in his playing. AG 
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SENOR 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BOB DYLAN 


Accompaniment Pattern 


4-50 
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Chords 


Am Em F С/с G Dm 


x02310 023000 T34211 342010 210003 xx0231 
[IJ Фе % Ф Ф Ф 
[I] [ ] 
Am Em F C/G 


/G 
1. Señor, señor, do you know where we're headin’? 
Em 
Lincoln County Road ог Armageddon? 
Am G F 
Seems like | been down this way before 
m Am 
Is there any truth in that, sefior? 
Am Em F C/G 
2. Señor, señor, do you know where she is Ма”? 
Em 
How long are we gonna be ridin’? 
Am G 


How long must | keep my eyes glued to the Foor? 


Dm Am 
Will there be any comfort there, señor? 


Bridge 1 


C/G Em 
There’s a wicked wind still blowin’ on that upper deck 
F Am 
There’s an iron cross still hangin’ down from around her neck 


C/G Em 
There’s a marchin’ band still playin’ in that vacant lot 
F Am 


Where she held me in her arms one time and said, “Forget me not” 


Am Em F | C/G 
3. Señor, señor, | can hear that painted wagon 


Em 
І can smell the tail of the dragon 


Am G F 
Can’t stand the suspense anymore 


Dm Am 
Can you tell me who to contact here, sefior? 


Guitar Solo 


BOB DYLAN PLAYS "SENOR (TALES OF YANKEE POWER)" LIVE IN 2002 
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Bridge 2 
C/G Em 
Well, the last thing | remember before | stripped and kneeled 


F Am 
Was a trainload of fools bogged down in a magnetic field 
C/G Em 
A gypsy with a broken flag and a flashing ring 


F Am 
She said, “Son, this ain't a dream no more, it's the real thing" 


Am Em C/G 


4. Señor, señor, you know their a is as hard as leather 


Em 
Well give me a minute, let me get it together 


Am F 
Just gotta pick myself up " the floor 
Dm Am 


I’m ready when you are, señor? 


Am Em F C/G 
5. Señor, señor, let's overturn these tables 


Em 
And disconnect these cables 


Am. G F 
This place don't make sense to me no more 
Dm Am 


Can you tell me what we're waiting for, senor? 
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Classical 
Bluegrass 


BY ALAN BARNOSKY 


atteo Carcassi's 25 Etudes, Op. 60 area 
M rite of passage for the advancing classical 
guitarist. A set of 25 relatively short pieces 
designed to serve as progressive technical 
studies, these exercises are demanding even for 
experienced players. Some of them focus on 
fretting-hand dexterity or coordination of the 
picking fingers; others on perfecting sustain, 
slides, and pull-offs. The etudes were not 
written to be played with a pick on a steel-string 
guitar, yet some of them work surprisingly well 
that way and can even help improve flatpicking 
technique—even for non-classical guitarists. 

Carcassi was born in Italy in 1792 and 
toured Europe for many years as a guitar vir- 
tuoso and composer. There is not much known 
about his life, and while he wrote a massive list 
of compositions, 25 Etudes is one of his few 
enduring works. This collection is primarily 
used for instructional purposes and is rarely 
performed, so Carcassi's music, once revered, is 
now largely unknown to wider audiences. 

The majority of the classical guitar repertoire 
requires a fingerstyle approach to accomplish 
things that are impractical to play with a pick, 
such as widely spaced chords, simultaneous bass 
and melody passages, and tremolo. Plus, the 
classical guitar, with its nylon strings, wider 
fingerboard, and lighter construction, almost 
feels and sounds like a different instrument 
than the steel-string. 

However, in some instances, classical guitar 
music can be adapted for steel-string and 
provide new insight on technique. Carcassi's 
"Etude 13, Op. 60," which features a droning 
high-E string with arpeggios that move 
underneath, serves as a perfect example. 
When played with a pick, "Etude 13" becomes 
a lesson in two essential techniques: alternate 
picking and cross-picking. Alternate picking is 
a strict down-up-down-up approach where 
the downstroke always lands on a downbeat. 
Cross-picking means individually picking 
notes across three or more strings. In bar 1, I 
play the first six notes with alternate picking, 
while the next six notes are an example of 
cross-picking. 
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Etude literally means "study," and as such 
this piece takes some time to master. At first, it 
may help to work on it using only strict alter- 
nate picking throughout. Maintaining alter- 
nate picking can be tricky through the 
cross-picking sections, but this is how most 
flatpickers approach cross-picking and is an 
important skill to develop. Once you're com- 
fortable with alternate picking, try incorporat- 
ing the down-down-up approach shown in the 
transcription, which accents all of the bass 
notes with a downstroke to bring out the 
melody. Picking the melody notes (indicated 
with downward stems) with a bit more 
emphasis than the other notes will further 
highlight the melody. 
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Matteo Carcassi 


Flatpicking “Etude 13” offers a unique inter- 
pretation—the alternate picking pattern pro- 
vides a natural rhythmic bounce that a 
traditional fingerstyle approach loses out on, 
and the switch to down-down-up makes the 
melody shine at crucial spots. Not only is it a 
study for the right hand, but also the left, with 
abundant position shifts throughout. (See the 
standard notation for my preferred fingerings.) 
It's fun to play, deceptively tricky, and great for 
building technique—in other words, the perfect 
guitar etude, even with a pick. 


Alan Barnosky is a roots guitarist and singer- 
songwriter based in Durham, North Carolina. 
alanbarnosky.com 
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Cont. from p. 73 
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CAMPFIRE 


Deck the Halls 


Yuletide evergreen with a country-and-western twinge 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 

or generations, the traditional yuletide 
Е song "Deck the Halls," with 1862 lyrics by 
the Scottish musician Thomas Oliphant (1799- 
1873), has been reminding listeners to *deck 
the halls with boughs of holly" in celebration of 
Christmas and the new year. In America, this 
old European holiday tradition led to the wide- 
spread decimation of wild native holly by the 
1920s—not unlike what would happen with 
forests supplying Brazilian rosewood, ebony, 
and other prized tonewoods. 


American hollies have generally been more 
well-managed and cultivated since then, thanks 
in large part to a breeding program started in 
the 1940s with the Holly Society of America, 
and “Deck the Halls" continues to evoke those 
vibrant green leaves and red berries. 

Maurice Tani's arrangement, like all in this 
series, includes just a few common chords—in 
order of appearance, C, E G, Am7, and D7. As 
usual, make sure these are all under your 
fingers before playing the song. Note that you 


could play the F as a full barre chord, but you 
might find it easier to wrap your thumb around 
the neck to fret the note F on string 1, as Tani 
does in the video. 

Though you could get away with playing 
any basic 4/4 strumming pattern for the song, 
try copping Tani's boom-chuck approach. As 
shown in the notation, play a chord's root or 
fifth on beats 1 and 3 and strum the upper 
strings on 2 and 4. But most important, go for 
an energetic and festive feel. AG 


DECK THE HALLS TRADITIONAL, ARRANGED BY MAURICE TANI 


Basic Strumming Pattern 
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1. Deck the halls with boughs of hol - ly, 
2. See the flow - ing bowl be - fore us, | fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 
3. Fast a - way the old year pas - ses, 
0 
3 2 0 0 2 0--2--3--0--2 0 
3 3 3 2 3 


This arrangement copyright € 2020 String Letter Publishing. 
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WATCH MAURIGE TANI PLAY "DECK THE HALLS" 
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Carving a Niche 


BY KEN PARKER 


orn and raised in New York City, Sherwood 
B “Woody” Phifer was one of those kids who 
took everything apart for some reengineering 
and improvement. On his high school track 
team, he modded his competition outdoor shoes 
into indoor flats to the envy of his teammates, so 
it's no surprise to see what happened when he 
turned his attention to guitars. 

In 1971, Phifer headed to West 48th 
Street, Manhattan's Music Row, and got hired 
at Guitar Lab, then the center of the develop- 
ing new wave of guitars and pickups. Repair- 
ing during the day and gigging at night, he 
scratch-built solidbody electrics for his own 
use, evolving and tweaking his designs and 
honing his skills as a craftsman. Working in a 
basic little shop that was just this side of 
primitive, he was able to fulfill his vision, 
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realizing sophisticated, unique instruments to 
very high standards. 

Phifer set up his own workshop on 48th 
Street in 1976, and seven years later—realiz- 
ing that the overhead was getting in the way 
of him fully developing his ideas—he moved 
the shop to upstate New York. Since then he 
has built full-time and developed new designs, 
included his bold reimagining of the tradi- 
tional acoustic archtop. His fresh thinking and 
artistic touch combine to make his instruments 
both striking and familiar. 

Phifer and I have been inspiring and learn- 
ing from each other ever since we met in our 
20s on West 48th Street in 1978, when I was 
stoked to find another young builder who was 
stretching out and tackling the big challenges in 
guitar design. A friendly competitiveness has 


Sherwood "Woody" Phifer 


always been a part of our enduring friendship. 
I recently checked in with Phifer to reminisce 
and share the thinking behind his lutherie. 


Here we are again, chewing the fat about guitar 
making one more time! If memory serves, we 
started this behavior as brats on the West 48th 
Street in Manhattan in 1978, right? 

Yes, it was a very exciting time and 48th 
Street was buzzing with activity. The vintage 
market was in full swing, and the music indus- 
try had us all very busy. That was the beginning 
of our friendship, long before there was any- 
thing called Facebook or Instagram [laughs]! 


You were completely immersed in building 
beautiful one-off carved solidbody guitars 
and basses back then, with an impressive 


COURTESY OF WOODY PHIFER 


client list, and | was completely obsessed 
with designing and building newfangled 
acoustic archtops that nobody was buying. | 
guess we already knew who was smarter. 

I don't think I was smarter, just clueless as to 
the finer aspects of building anything acoustic. 
The archtop didn't fit the narrative for me; I 
was a solidbody player with all the pedals and 
gear needed to play funk and R&B. I didn't 
come around until I got hip to George Benson 
and then went further back to Wes [Mont- 
gomery]. Both of these giants are my idols. 


Well, now that you've come around to 
building responsive archtops, we've been 
having some new discussions in recent 
years. Why not start off with your latest 
thinking about your unique archtops, and 
help folks understand what your goals and 
passions are? 

For me, the archtop represents the next frontier 
of design and building. It will challenge any 
builder to understand the acoustic potential 
that lies within a given structure or shape that 
utilizes carved tone plates, as opposed to what 
you would find on a flattop acoustic. Both 
instruments might share some constructional 
aspects, but the archtop has an additional vari- 
able to work with, and it's a major contributing 
factor in how these two instruments differ. 

Carving a top and back requires the utmost 
from the builder's skill set, and over time one 
can develop an intuitive feel for proper carving 
and tuning. The same can be said for creating 
the bracing members and determining how they 
will be configured, whether X or parallel—or 
perhaps something new and imaginative. The 
precise fitting of the bracing is extremely impor- 
tant and, if done correctly, very little clamping 
pressure will be necessary. The bracing members 
are major contributors to the way in which the 
bridge and string energy is distributed through- 
out the top. Their shape, width, height, and 
taper are critical factors in how they do their job. 

At present I am using two bracing meth- 
ods—a modified X bracing and a modified par- 
allel bracing, depending on the instrument's 
intended voicing and the user's pickup prefer- 
ence. My neck and tailblock are proprietary in 
design and work in conjunction with the shape 
of the instrument, adding additional rigidity 
without lots of weight. The bridge and tailpiece 
are also my own designs, and attention to the 
details of fit and finish are apparent at their 
attachment/mating surfaces. 

In today's world of amplified music, the 
acoustic archtop guitar has come into its own, 
no longer relegated to an accompanist's instru- 
ment, but aimed at the virtuoso. It is the lead 
solo instrument, and as such commands your 


attention to listen. Its voice is changing to make 
this transition for contemporary players. The 
modern archtop has become more acoustic in 
its voicing and a little less percussive. I have 
moved the bridge to a more central place on 
the lower bout, and I have my own thoughts 
about this important placement and how it 
works towards building an exceptional guitar. 


Your designs have always had such a strong 
identity; they are impossible to confuse with 
others. Want to speak to this issue, both as a 
designer and a tone seeker? 
When I designed the body shape for my archtop 
I had a few things in mind that were para- 
mount. The shape as it relates to the bridge 
location in the central area of the lower bout 
was of great concern to me and my attention to 
this aspect played a big part in the design. I 
decided it was important to use an asymmet- 
rical shape to help the bass/treble balance, 
both acoustic and amplified. 

I draw upon an analogy that pictures the 
great portion of the acoustic top as a pond, a still 
body of water. The string's energy driven 


'For me, the archtop 
represents the next frontier 
of design and building: 
-WOODY PHIFER 


through the bridge is represented by a rock 
which will be tossed into the pond. Because of 
the bridge location on the body, it produces its 
own series of cascading ripples. Those ripples or 
vibrations will travel in an even pattern to the 
shore or perimeter of the instrument. Here's 
where I think the asymmetry helps: At my 
chosen bridge location, the ripples or vibrations 
will have a more even distribution of the energy/ 
vibration throughout the pond/top. Now the 
notes will retain more fundamental energy, 1.е., 
presence and articulation. These vibrations vary, 
as one side has a shorter travel distance than the 
other. These are two different acoustic signatures 
with marked differences in attack, decay, sustain, 
presence, and articulation. 

Ever wonder why some large archtops for 
all their size never seem to project well or lack 
presence and articulation? One problem with 
some of the larger and longer body instruments 
is that they outgrow the scale length and mis- 
place the bridge. In these cases the pond has 
grown longer in one direction, making the 
vibrational string energy travel even further 
and lose energy, often apparent in a Gibson 
Super 400-size archtop. 


One important effect of this bridge location 
is the change in note character from a more 
percussive to a more transparent acoustic 
nature. Note quality is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of any instrument and is number 
one with me. The volume of an instrument is 
important, but articulation and presence are 
what make a great instrument. The ability to 
produce notes which contain all of the funda- 
mentals, to blossom and fill their assigned 
space in the music—that's the goal. 

It's so important that while playing a 
chord, the guitar must offer a pianistic string 
separation response. String separation is 
crucial to sophisticated players; it's really 
impossible to overstate, and lots of archtops 
fail here and just sound like mush when you 
play close voicings or big chords. 

Note character is the holy grail for me. I’ve 
spent thousands of hours over the past 45 
years playing, practicing, and listening to the 
nuances of what happens under your finger- 
tips. How the body of the instrument resonates 
and conveys the vibrational conversation to 
the player can be a magical experience if all 
things are right. Whether an instrument is 
forcefully played using a fair amount of left- 
hand pressure and aggressive right-hand 
attack or a light touch and attack, it should be 
equally up to the task and complementary to 
any input throughout its sonic range. 

When I build I am very aware of the weight 
of each component to create an instrument in a 
very specific weight range. Finishing at optimal 
weight maximizes the instrument's response at 
every part of the dynamic range, so it's a huge 
deal. Again, whether your touch is aggressive or 
light, the instrument should retain its note pres- 
ence and articulation. As a designer/builder I 
find that my inner-ear note value continues to 
grow as my understanding of note production 
and its complexities is better understood. 

So I deliberately designed an asymmetrical 
body shape in order to control the balance 
between treble and bass response and output. 
This choice changed the feedback threshold, 
giving the player the ability to reach their 
required playing volume before they hit a critical 
feedback level. All acoustic instruments will feed 
back, but this shape offers a little more head- 
room warning as the threshold is approached. 


Yeah, that's a big one, trying to discourage 
feedback. Yours is a unique approach, to be 
sure. We've had lots of talks over the years 
about the role of the neck and headstock in 
tone production. Want to riff on that? 

The headstock is a key player in sound and 
tone, an additional tone plate that has a role to 
play. Its size, shape, stiffness, and weight have 
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an influence on note quality. I wanted to incor- 
porate a headstock string length of the E and B 
strings to something in between a Fender and a 
Gibson to help control string tension, and the 
same goes for the D and G strings; hence the 
four-and-two headstock. I take the trouble to 
taper the head in thickness, both to reduce 
mass and to allow it to be a better acoustic 
partner to the whole of the instrument. 


| know you worked for years to develop your 
solidbody instruments, and that later, you 
built semi-hollow and chambered guitars. 
What were the most interesting things that 
you learned from those projects, and how 
did they bring your understanding forward to 
today's work? 
Creating an instrument that was user-friendly 
and downright inviting and compelling to play 
was the goal. My original solidbody design 
served as a test bed for things to come, and I 
played that guitar exclusively for the 20 years 
of my professional gigging career. 

As my design began to take shape, I found 
myself paying closer attention to the acoustic 
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aspect of this electric design and started 
looking for ways to increase its acoustic signa- 
ture. Much was learned about various types of 
wood and their specific weight and vibratory 
properties in those early years, but there is so 
much more info on that topic I look to absorb 
and put to use. The electric period gave me a 
strong foundation in the art of carving and 


‘The headstock is a key 
player in sound and tone, 
an additional tone plate 
that has a role to play: 
-WOODY PHIFER 


extracting the most out of a solidbody concept. 
In essence I took the aspect of carving my par- 
ticular body shape to a point that it became a 
tone plate with internal tone structures and 
gave me a greater understanding of carving 
that I now apply to the carving of the tops and 
backs of my archtops. 


216-410-5042 JewittGuitars.com 


At this point in my career I am still excited 
about exploring the new nuances that will make 
themselves apparent in the next build or design 
idea that comes to completion. As I continue to 
evolve as a designer and builder, I am inspired 
by what I have created thus far in my life and 
the work of my fellow luthiers that drive this 
side of the industry. 


Woody, it's been a great hang! I’m so proud 
and happy that we've been friends and co- 
conspirators all these years. 

It's been a pleasure once again having this 
exchange with you on our favorite topic. 
We've been friends and comrades for almost 
as long as I have been involved in this journey 
of sound. I look forward with great anticipa- 
tion to what's next in the evolution of our 
designs and instruments—and the music they 
will inspire. 


Ken Parker, the founder of Parker Guitars and 
designer of the Fly electric guitar, now builds 
unique archtops in his Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
workshop. kenparkerarchtops.com 
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HELP SHAPE THE 
FUTURE OF MUSIC 


For the last 45 years, we've been 
helping people who love music 
get the skills and knowledge they 
need to become pro guitar makers 
and repair technicians. Join us and 
start yourself on the way to a career 
you can really believe in. 


Roberto-Venn 
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a fine stand 


Career 
Builder 


BY MARTIN KEITH 


I'm going into my senior year of high 

school next fall, and I'm starting to 

think about careers and things like that. 

I've just begun exploring lutherie, since I enjoy both 

playing guitar and woodworking. I have read two 

books on the subject: The Luthier's Handbook by 

Roger H. Siminoff and The Steel String Guitar: 

Construction & Repair by David Russell Young. 
Where do I go from here? 

—Jacob Glath, via email 


Thanks for your question. Not 
surprisingly, I have a lot to say about 
this! When I began building instru- 


ments, I had already been modifying and 
rewiring guitars for several years, mostly 
learning from online resources and my own 
mistakes. You've begun in a good place with 
those two books, and I encourage you to 
read the other classics on the subject— 
William Cumpiano and Jonathan Natelson's 
Guitarmaking: Tradition and Technology, Bob 
Benedetto's Making an Archtop Guitar, and 
Irving Sloane's books on building and repair, 
such as Classic Guitar Construction and Steel- 
String Guitar Construction. I particularly 
encourage these because they describe a 
process that predates many of the special- 
ized tools, jigs, and fixtures that are now on 
the market—in the 1960s and 7705, luthiers 
had to do lots of problem-solving to invent 
the tools and techniques that have now 
become standard, and that skill is particu- 
larly good to begin developing early. 

Perhaps above all, Га recommend starting 
right away by finding some inexpensive 
broken guitars and trying to repair them. 


There is a nearly endless supply of these 
instruments tucked away in closets, attics, 
and yard sales, with every problem from 
broken headstocks to loose bridges, cracked 
tops, loose braces; the list goes on. Often, 
people are happy to give them away. This 
type of practice is incredibly valuable on 
many levels. It is a great way to learn about 
glue types and techniques, clamping, and the 
inner workings and details of instrument con- 
struction, and it also builds up a very market- 
able skill set. If you can properly re-glue 
loose bridges, fix top cracks, and detail frets, 
there is paid work available almost anywhere 
you go. Mending broken headstocks alone 
can be a fairly decent income stream! Fixing 
and reselling these guitars is also a good way 
to finance tools and equipment. 

There are many online resources that I 
could recommend—and, generally speaking, 
you should always read as much as you can. 
There is no one single “right” way to build, or 
to learn, and different people are attracted to 


Martin Keith 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or another topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar's 
repair expert Martin Keith by sending an email titled "Repair Expert" to 
Editors.AG@stringletter.com and we'll forward it to Keith. 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
copy of AG's Acoustic 
Guitar Owner's Manual. 


JOSE ROMANILLOS' WORKSHOP: JOEY LUSTERMAN PHOTO 


different approaches; some dive straight into 
the modern world of CNC and 3D modeling, 
while others choose to build completely 
"unplugged." Wonderful guitars can be made 
either way, and, in my humble opinion, a begin- 
ning builder should make an effort to under- 
stand both approaches. 

I can't even begin to cover all the various 
forums and groups online—and frankly, there 
are some that should really be avoided. 
There is no qualification required to post 
things online, so not everything you read is 
necessarily true or helpful. However, I'd like 
to particularly point out two sites which 
served me very well, and continue to be 
excellent resources for both hobbyists and 
active professionals. Musical Instrument 
Makers Forum (mimf.com) offers free mem- 
bership, and includes an archive of discus- 
sions on nearly every topic of instrument 
construction, with contributions from a 
number of well-known makers. Alongside 
that, I can't speak highly enough of the 
incredible frets.com website compiled by 
Frank Ford, which is arguably the most com- 
prehensive and well-documented source of 
genuine, high-quality information on guitar 
repair. There are decades' worth of real expe- 
rience available at no cost between these two 
sites, and I recommend them to everyone 
that asks about getting into guitar making. 

I should also mention the GAL (Guild of 
American Luthiers) and ASIA (Association of 
Stringed Instrument Artisans), which include 
some of today's most celebrated builders. 
Membership in these organizations is not free, 
but they are a great way to connect with 
nearby makers, and to stay informed on new 
developments in the field. 


If you are fortunate to have a working 
luthier nearby, contact them and see if they 
would allow you to visit. Almost all the guitar 
makers I know are generous and open with 
information, and willing to help. If you are 
lucky, they may be looking for an apprentice or 
shop helper. A word of caution, however: 
Please keep in mind that, like all creative 
people, most luthiers have busy work lives and 
many demands on their time. Be respectful of 
their time and experience, and demonstrate 
your ability to listen. I would much rather hire 
someone who wants to learn than someone 
who thinks they already know how everything 


If you can properly re- 
glue loose bridges, fix 
top cracks, and detail 
frets, there is paid 
work available almost 
anywhere you go. 


works. Ask questions, be polite, and don't try to 
show off what you already know—an open 
mind is much more impressive. 

There are a number of fine lutherie 
schools around the country, and their pro- 
grams continue to evolve to meet the needs 
of both the students and the companies who 
seek to hire their graduates. Although this 
was not part of my own path to guitar 
making, many of my colleagues (including 
some of today's truly great builders) are grad- 
uates of these courses. The programs have 
different strengths and priorities, and if you 
choose to make the investment in a formal 


program, it is well worth doing some research 
to choose the one that best suits your 
approach and your desired goal. 

Finally, it is important to consider what 
your goal will be in pursuing guitar making. 
Do you hope to make it a career, or just a satis- 
fying hobby? Would you prefer to be a one- 
person shop making custom instruments, or 
part of a team in a production setting? Is repair 
and restoration something you find exciting? 
Answering these questions will be essential in 
guiding you towards the best path forward. 
Most people find the process exciting, fun, and 
quite addicting, so be prepared to get drawn 
in. If you hope to pursue the craft as a career, 
educate yourself on the basics of business, 
train yourself early to keep track of your time 
and expenses, minimize your expenditures on 
tools and equipment, and learn to be realistic 
about estimating and billing for work. Be 
honest with yourself and your clients about 
your skill level, and bill accordingly—over- 
charging is a mistake, but so is undervaluing 
your work and the services you offer. I have 
seen many aspiring builders and repair techs 
get into trouble because these crucial aspects 
of their businesses were not attended to. The 
economic life of the freelance guitar maker can 
be unsteady at best, and learning these skills 
early can make the difference between a viable 
career and a short-lived endeavor. 

After 20 years in the profession, I still find 
guitar building deeply engaging, fun, and reward- 
ing. I have formed lifetime friendships with col- 
leagues in the field, who are among the most 
creative, clever, and passionate people I've ever 
met. I plan to continue building and learning for 
as long as I can, and I hope you experience some 
of the same joy and satisfaction. AG 


DAVID RUSSELL YOUNG 
THE 
STEEL STRING GUITAR: 


CONSTRUCTION & REPAIR 


| Introduction by Jim Crockett 
| Publisher, Guitar Player Magazine 
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Taylor 
American 
Dream 
AD27 


This affordable addition to 
the Taylor line delivers the 
tone without the frills 

BY EMILE MENASCHÉ 


he American Dream is alive, well, and 
living near San Diego, at least if you've 
been dreaming of an affordable American-made, 
all-solid-wood Taylor guitar. Launched in the 
midst of the pandemic, Taylor says its new 
American Dream series was "born from adver- 
sity"—an effort to make an affordable guitar 
available in a year that's been a nightmare for so 
many. Starting at $1,399 street, the new Dream's 
price sits in between Taylor's 200 and 300 series. 
The line consists of two models. I tested the 
AD27, which has the somewhat uncommon 
combination of a mahogany top and sapele 
back and sides. Its sibling, the AD17, combines 
a spruce top with ovangkol back and sides. Both 
American Dream models have Taylor's Grand 
Pacific body shape, and other sizes and shapes 
are planned for the line. The review model was 
purely acoustic but is available with Expression 
System 2 electronics for an additional $200. 


WORKINGMAN'S DREAD 

The AD27 exuded a no-frills hardworking vibe 
from the moment I took it from its sturdy soft 
case. The materials include a mahogany top 
and neck and sapele back and sides; euca- 
lyptus is used for the fingerboard and bridge. 
Some Taylors seem like they're wearing fine 
silk threads, but this model looks and feels 
more a broken-in pair of jeans. Its coffee- 
colored finish and subtle but tasteful appoint- 
ments look handsome together, and its acrylic 
faux pearl fretboard and headstock inlays are 
understated and attractive. 

Like its more expensive brethren, the AD27 
is very player-friendly. The neck has a generous 
1.75-inch nut and a 20-fret fingerboard with a 
15-inch radius and 25.5-inch scale length. Cut 
to Taylor's standard shape, the neck boasts a 
“just right" feel that sits in the hand nicely and 
makes playing nearly effortless. 

Even after traveling across country in a ship- 
ping box, the AD27 had low, buzz-free action 
right out of the case—and it stayed that way 
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through some humid New York summer weeks. 
The intonation was excellent, and the tuning 
remained stable over long sessions. This is a 
guitar that wants to be played. 


SOUND SHAPES 

Conceived by Taylor master designer Andy 
Powers, the Grand Pacific is a round-shouldered 
variant of the traditional dreadnought that, 
according to the company's website, “leverages 
the tone-shaping control" of Taylor's V-Class 
bracing. This design is intended to provide a 
broader sound than previous Taylor dread- 
noughts, with clear power and headroom. 
Without a direct comparison, it's hard to assess 
how the Grand Pacific shape's tone would 
differ from that of a dreadnought built of the 
same materials. But having played many 
Taylors over many years, I can say that the 
AD27 sounds unlike its company cousins—and 
in a really interesting way. 

I think of a Taylor as relatively bright and 
articulate compared to, say, a Martin of the 
same size, shape, and tonewood combination. 
But the AD27's tone is deeper than almost 
any acoustic I've played. It sounds thick and 
full—but not dull. Although the treble range 
sounds clear and articulate, it's accompanied 
by a rich undertone that gives single notes a 
stamp of authority. 

I've always loved mahogany as a tonewood, 
especially on large guitars where its sweet 


SPECS 


BODY Grand Pacific body; mahogany 
top with V-Class bracing; sapele back 
and sides; eucalyptus bridge; Urban 
Sienna stain 


NECK Mahogany neck; 1-3/4" nut 
width; 25.5" scale length; 
eucalyptus fretboard; Taylor nickel 
tuners; satin finish 


OTHER D'Addario XT Phosphor 
Bronze strings (.013-.056); Taylor 
Aerocase; optional Expression 
System 2 electronics ($200); 
available left-handed 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $1,399 street 


taylorguitars.com 


timbre has enough space to bloom. The AD27 
seems to use it to the fullest advantage. And 
while it sits relatively low on the company's 
price scale, the AD27 delivers on one of Taylor's 
signature strengths—strong sustain, accompa- 
nied by a complex decay full of bright overtones. 
As a result, the AD27 went from test guitar to 
workmate for a documentary soundtrack I 
started composing last summer. Thanks to its 


While it sits relatively low 
on the company’s price 
scale, the AD27 delivers on 
one of Taylor's signature 
strengths-strong sustain, 
accompanied by a 
complex decay full of 
bright overtones. 


play-me vibe, I wrote and recorded a number of 
cues with it, many of them featuring sparse solo 
guitar as background music. The instrument's 
natural tone worked so well that no EQ was 
needed to get it to sit nicely under the film's 
dialog and ambient background sounds. 

If single notes and arpeggios ring sweetly, 
strummed chords can sound loud, massive, and 
robust. Physically and sonically, the AD27 was 
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able to stand up to my very heavy right hand. It 
never lost composure or sounded strident—no 
matter how hard I strummed. Though some 
players may find that the lower midrange 
sounds a bit cluttered when strumming big 
chords, the balance between low and high 
strings was excellent. I found the extra thick- 
ness in the lower range made the guitar a 
strong platform for fingerpicking, while it was 
easy enough to tighten the lower mids by 
picking a bit closer to the bridge. 


DREAM ENDING 

For weeks, I attacked the AD27 with every- 
thing in my arsenal: gentle melodies, aggres- 
sively bendy blues, jaunty gypsy jazz, Pete 
Townshend-esque strumming, bass-style snaps 
and pops, and country picking. The Taylor 
handled it all without complaint. It was also 
comfortable to play for long periods, some- 
thing that hit home while recording the 
soundtrack. I finished each AD27 session with 
far less hand fatigue than usual. 

When you factor in its $1,399 starting price, 
the American Dream series seems only more 
appealing. Taylor has managed to cut costs 
while preserving the quality you'd expect from 
a premium American-made instrument—and 
added a new voice to its guitar choir along the 
way. Even if you take price out of the equation, 
the AD27's distinctive tone and easy playability 
make it worth a look. AG 
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Fender 
American 
Acoustasonic 
Stratocaster 


BY MARK GOLDENBERG 


fter Fender introduced the American 

Acoustasonic Telecaster at the 2019 
Winter NAMM show, the instrument generated 
a buzz—and along with it controversy, as some 
purists were troubled by this radical new 
design. But thanks to its great practicality, the 
Acoustasonic Telecaster (reviewed in the May/ 
June 2019 issue)—which effectively splits the 
difference between a solidbody electric guitar 
and a steel-string acoustic—has already won 
many players over. 

The second offering in the new line, the 
American Acoustasonic Stratocaster is a double- 
cutaway variation that, like its predecessor, is 
equipped with Fender/Fishman-designed elec- 
tronics and is capable of delivering a range of 
convincing acoustic and electric tones in a 
single package. I spent a month with the Strat 
version and it served me quite well both as a 
practice and recording instrument. 


At a quick glance, the Acoustasonic Strato- 
caster seems familiar and iconic, with its offset 
double cutaway and forearm and back 
contours. But a closer look reveals some unique 
features. Unlike a classic Strat, the Acousta- 
sonic is not a solidbody but a semi-hollow 
guitar, with a chambered mahogany body and 
solid Sitka spruce soundboard. On the guitar's 
top, acoustic elements are seen in the sculpted 
sound port and traditional belly bridge, while 
the electric components include a magnetic 
pickup, twin control knobs, and a five-way 
selector switch. 

Flip the instrument over and you'll find 
two black metal plates, for access to the 
pickups and controls. On the neck heel, a 
recessed plate with a small hole allows for the 
neck angle to be adjusted. There's an instru- 
ment jack that also contains a USB Mini-A 
input on the lower bout. Unlike on a typical 
acoustic-electric guitar, there's no 9-volt 
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battery power; the Acoustasonic is charged 
just like your smartphone, only you get 20 
hours of use per full charge. Slick. And sorry, 
no internet or GPS. 

The review model is cleanly and precisely 
built. Its spruce top is seamlessly applied, as is 
the binding around the top and sound port. 
The 3-Color Sunburst matte finish is rich and 
attractive, and flawlessly applied. (The instru- 
ment is also available in Black, Dakota Red, 
Natural, or Transparent Sonic Blue.) Overall, 
contrary to some naysayers' assessments, I'd 
say the guitar feels classy and clean, utilitarian 
and handsome. 


UNDER THE HOOD 

Though the Acoustasonic Stratocaster has a 
simple layout, there's a lot going on under the 
hood. As with the Telecaster version, Fender 
teamed up with Fishman to create the 
Acoustic Engine, a mix of an undersaddle 
piezo pickup and an internal body sensor. 
Piezo meets modeling—woot! Add to that a 
Fender Acoustasonic noiseless magnetic 
pickup for electric sounds and you have a 
great system that grants you access to myriad 
voices and is pretty easy to use. 

Each position of the five-way selector switch 
lets you access two different tones, A and B, a 
completely different set from the Telecaster 
version. Starting with the fifth position, which 
is closest to the neck, the sounds are as follows: 


Position 5: Core Acoustics 

A: Sitka Spruce/Mahogany Dreadnought 
B: Sitka Spruce/Rosewood Concert with 
Slotted Headstock 


Position 4: Alternative Acoustics 

A: Sitka Spruce/Walnut Small-Body Short Scale 
B: Sitka Spruce/Mahogany Americana 
Dreadnought 


Position 3: Percussion & Enhanced 
Harmonics Acoustic 

A: Sitka Spruce/Rosewood Auditorium 
B: Adds body pickup to Voice A 


Position 2: Acoustic and Electric Blend 
A: Engelmann Spruce/Rosewood Dreadnought 
B: Fender Electric Clean 


Position 1: Electric 
A: Fender Electric Fat/Semi-Clean 
B: Fender Electric Dirty 


Instead of a tone knob, there is a blender 
knob for dialing in any ratio of the A and B tones 
on a given selector-switch position. Turning this 


control fully counterclockwise gets you the A 
sound on its own; fully clockwise, the B sound. 


UNCANNY SOUNDS 

The review model arrived in a sturdy gig bag 
with the appropriate case candy—a USB cable! 
I gave the guitar a once over, admiring its 
comfy, familiar body and light weight; just over 
five pounds. Unfortunately the guitar also 
came with a buzzy fret around the seventh 
position, which was kind of a mood killer. But I 
soon came to ignore it, as I was really enjoying 
the guitar—and who plays in the key of С# 
anyway? In any case, this was perhaps a transit 
or weather-related problem, as Fender guitars 
are usually good to go right out of the box. 

Played unplugged, the Acoustasonic Strato- 
caster has an appreciable resonance—not a 
ton of bass or volume, but surprisingly enough 
to make for a great practice instrument 
without an amplifier. This is apparently owing 
to the sound port, part of Fender's patented 
Stringed Instrument Resonance System 
(SIRS), which acts like a speaker horn. 

The mahogany neck has the same scale 
length as a regular Strat—25.5 inches. Its 
slightly chunky modern C profile, 12-inch 
radius, 22 narrow tall frets, and 1.6875-inch 
GraphTech nut give it a great feel that electric 
guitarists will dig. While some fingerstyle 
players might find the neck too narrow, I appre- 
ciated that it made it easy for me to play 
stretchy chords. 

Unfortunately, thanks to the coronavirus, I 
was unable to play the Acoustasonic Strato- 
caster on a gig, but I did spend a bit of time 
practicing and recording with it in my studio. 
Whether I plugged the guitar into a Henriksen 
Blu combo amp or Universal Audio Apollo 
Quad interface, I got very pleasing results. Do 
the guitar's modeled tones sound faithful to the 
real deals? Having had experience with most of 
the included wood and body combinations, I'd 
say yeah, pretty darn close. I did experience a 
wee bit of that piezo "ice pick" sound when I 
played hard with a flatpick, but hey, this is an 
acoustic/electric instrument after all. 

When recording some rhythm parts for a 
tune written by my pals Jennifer Condos and 
Debra Dobkin, I experimented with the Acousta- 
sonic's different sounds, did some double track- 
ing, and added a bit of compression but no EQ. 
Sitting in a mix with bass, drums, and percus- 
sion, the tracks sounded wholly authentic and 
acoustic. It was only when I went crazy adding 
high frequencies to the tracks that I noticed 
those piezo-like artifacts. 

The electric guitar pickup sounded great 
going direct through the Henriksen, and also 
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into a Fender Princeton Reverb tube amp. 
Granted, it's only a single pickup in the bridge 
position—this guitar isn't intended to provide 
all the flavors of an electric guitar—but it did 
the job really well, with warm, fat, and dynamic 
tones. The overdrive setting was fairly light in 
the grit department and had a midrange bump 
like you'd get from an Ibanez Tube Screamer 
pedal. It was great and fun to rock out with. 

Going through my Princeton, the guitar 
sounded delightful on the electric pickup 
when combined with various fuzzes, over- 
drives, and modulation pedals. The acoustic 
voices also paired well with these gizmos; 
there are definitely some unusual and fun 
sounds to be had in that arena. 

So, after living with the Acoustasonic Strato- 
caster for a while, would I ask Santa for one? 
You bet! With excellent sonic options, familiar 
and comfortable design and playability, and 
excellent build quality the American Acousta- 
sonic Stratocaster is a unique, versatile instru- 
ment that would make an excellent addition to 
any acoustic guitarist's stable. AG 


SPECS 


BODY Mahogany body, modified 
Stratocaster shape with transverse 
bracing; solid Sitka spruce top with 
Stringed Instrument Response System 
(SIRS) resonator; polyester satin 
matte finish 


NECK 25.5"-scale mahogany bolt-on 
neck with modern C profile; 22-fret 
ebony fingerboard with 12" radius; 
two-way truss rod; 1-11/16" GraphTech 
Tusq nut; sealed-gear tuners; satin 
urethane finish 


ELECTRONICS Fishman undersaddle 
transducer; Fishman Acoustasonic 
Enhancer internal body sensor; Fender 
N4 magnetic pickup; master volume 
control; *mod knob" voice blender; five- 
position voice selector; 1/4" output 
jack with USB Mini-A input 

OTHER Ebony bridge with 
compensated Tusq saddle and 
GraphTech Tusq bridge pins; Fender 
Dura-Tone 860CL Coated Phosphor 


Bronze strings (.011-.052); Fender 
deluxe gig bag 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $1,999 street 


fender.com 
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Breedlove 
Organic 
Signature 
Concert 
Copper CE 


An affordable entry-level 
acoustic-electric, made from 
sustainable, all-solid woods 


BY JAMIE STILLWAY 


ith the introduction of the Organic 

Collection, Breedlove is now offering 
affordable, smartly designed guitars made 
from sustainably harvested tonewoods. 
What further sets these instruments apart from 
other entry-level models is their lightly built, 
all-solid-wood construction with thin UV 
finishes—a recipe for enhanced tone, according 
to Breedlove's website. 

The Organic collection includes four different 
series—Signature, Wildwood, Performer, and 
Artista—each with several variations in body 
sizes and options to suit different players' needs. 
I checked out the Concert Copper CE, a member 
of the Signature series, with its warm burst 
finish, soft cutaway, and built-in electronics, and 
found it to be a very good guitar for the money. 


BOTH MODERN AND TRADITIONAL 
Breedlove has built its reputation on forward- 
thinking designs and aesthetics, and the 
Concert Copper upholds that custom with a 
trademark asymmetrical headstock. But the 
guitar sports some more traditional elements as 
well, such as a bridge whose shape is tame 
compared to the radical lightning bolt seen on 
other models. 

The Concert Copper CE features a torrefied 
European spruce top and African mahogany 
back and sides. (Torrefaction is a fairly modern 
development in guitar making, in which wood is 
dried in a controlled environment, such that it 
takes on the characteristics of aged wood in 
terms of tone and appearance, while becoming 
more resistant to changes in temperature and 
humidity.) The guitar sports some thoughtful 
design and aesthetic touches. There's Breedlove's 
pinless bridge, in this case made of Indian laurel, 
which makes changing strings easier. The rosette 
has an attractive combination of mahogany and 
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purfling rings, and the body is wrapped with 
simple black plastic binding around the top and 
back, echoed in the tail wedge. 

The mahogany neck features a matte finish 
with an Indian laurel fretboard. Unique offset 
position markers provide a nice visual balance— 
appearing on the bass string side at the lower 
frets and repeated on the treble side above the 
12th fret. Indian laurel is also seen in the head- 
stock overlay, and Breedlove tuners with black 
buttons round out this handsome and tastefully 
appointed package. 


A DRY AND PUNCHY VOICE 
Out of the box the Concert Copper CE sounded 
lively, punchy, and dry, as one would expect 
from a guitar with mahogany back and sides. 
As I worked my way around the fingerboard, I 
did notice some intonation issues from string to 
string, and the action was a little high for me. 
But, of course, a new instrument often requires 
a setup to meet an individual player's needs. 
My first instinct when picking up an unfamil- 
iar guitar is to play some fingerstyle. With my 
preferred technique of using flesh and nail, I 
wasn't quite getting the responsiveness from the 
Concert Copper CE I wanted. I put on some fin- 
gerpicks and dug into the strings a little more via 
some bluesy ideas with thumping open bass 
strings, and the guitar seemed to enjoy the extra 
oomph of the fingerpicks. I should also mention 


SPECS 


BODY Concert size with soft cutaway; 
solid torrefied European spruce top; 
solid African mahogany back and sides; 
Indian laurel pinless bridge; high-gloss 
finish with Copper Burst top 


NECK Mahogany neck; 1.69" nut 
width; 25.5" scale length; Indian laurel 
fretboard; premium Breedlove tuners 
with black buttons; satin finish 


OTHER Olympia light strings (.012— 
.053); Breedlove Natural Sound 
electronics; optional gig bag ($39) 
or hardshell case ($149) 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $599 street 


breedlovemusic.com 


that the 1-11/16-inch nut may prove to be too 
narrow for some fingerpickers. 

Realizing that this guitar might enjoy an 
even more aggressive attack, I grabbed a pick 
and strummed some open-position chords. This 
is where the instrument seemed to want to go. 
Almost like a dreadnought, it really sang when 
the top was moving a lot. The guitar also held 
up well to flatpicked fiddle tunes, as the spruce- 
and-mahogany combo produced a focused tone 
that allowed the melody to be heard clearly. 


PLUGGING IN 

The Concert Copper CE comes equipped with 
Breedlove's Natural Sound pickup system. Its 
batteries—two AA, rather than the more common 
9-volt—are easily accessed near the endpin jack. 
Anyone who has ever had to frantically wrestle a 
dead battery through a guitar's soundhole during 
a gig will appreciate this handy feature. 

Like many modern systems, the pickup has 
two onboard controls—tone and volume— 
accessible via the soundhole and tucked under 
the top on the bass string side. To test the elec- 
tronics, I used a Schertler David 100-watt combo 
amp with the controls on the amp set to noon. 

When I plugged directly into the amp, the 
tone knob on the guitar was rolled all the way to 
the treble side, which is a dangerous position 
with a piezo pickup. Regardless of brand, it's 
almost always going to result in that dreaded 
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quack. At the opposite end of the spectrum, 
with the tone knob rolled all the way to the 
bass side, I definitely encountered some feed- 
back knocking at the door. After spending some 
time coaxing out the best tone, it didn't surprise 
me to find the most appealing setting was in 
the middle, with some tweaking of the controls 
on the amp, and a healthy dose of reverb to 
help smooth out the edges. 

When playing the Concert Copper CE ampli- 
fied, I discovered that I preferred fingerpicking 
versus strumming in order to nullify the harsher 
elements of the pickup. For live performances, 
as with most acoustic guitar pickups, I'd recom- 
mend further crafting the tone to your specific 
needs using a DI or amp controls. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

If you're a beginner looking to buy your first 
guitar or upgrade your current instrument 
without breaking the bank, Breedlove's 
Organic Signature Concert Copper CE may be 
just what you're looking for. The market for 
advancing guitarists is always in need of an 
affordable and inspiring instruments, and 
Breedlove has succeeded with a guitar that 
you can feel good about owning, thanks to its 
sustainable tonewoods. Equally important if 
not more so, the Concert Copper CE sounds 
great and will grow along with you as your 
musicianship increases. AG 
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JBL IRX112BT 


Powered PA loudspeaker with Bluetooth offers brawn 
and flexibility in a portable package 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


hen amplifying an acoustic guitar, there's 

often a tradeoff between the portability 

of a small acoustic amp and the power and full- 
range sound of a heavier and more expensive 
PA system. JBEs new IRX line of Bluetooth- 
enabled powered PA speakers offers flexibility 
and power in a surprisingly lightweight and 
affordable package. The 112 model ($379 
street) features a 12-inch woofer, tweeter, and 
1,300 peak watts of class-D power, while 
weighing only 27 pounds. The 112 is just shy of 
24 inches tall, 16 inches wide, and 12 inches 
deep. Multiple well-placed handles and a molded 
body make the speaker easy to carry. The 108 
model ($329 street) has an eight-inch woofer, 
weighs 17 pounds and shaves several inches off of 
each dimension. The speakers are designed to be 
mounted on a pole, or placed on the floor, flat or 
angled—especially handy when used as a monitor. 
The back of the speaker provides a pair of 
1/4-inch/XLR combo inputs, with separate 
volume controls and an XLR through output 


that can be used to connect a second speaker 
or a subwoofer. The IRX offers four EQ presets. 
JBL recommends the flat setting when used as 
a monitor. The music preset produces 
enhanced bass response, while the speech 
preset is optimized for spoken word applica- 
tions. A vocal or *karaoke" preset adds a high- 
pass filter at 100Hz and is meant to be used 
with a subwoofer. Bass boost and automatic 
feedback suppression buttons round out the 
sound-shaping controls. 

The IRX speakers also support streaming 
music from Bluetooth-enabled devices, and it 
is possible use a pair of speakers to stream 
stereo sound. You can also enable a ducking 
mode, in which the level of the streamed 
music will be automatically lowered when 
speaking into a microphone. 

In use, the IRX112BT sounds clean, with plenty 
of volume. Although you could plug an instrument 
or dynamic mic directly into the speaker, it would 
be best to use a mixer as an input, because the EQ 
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presets don’t offer a lot of control for acoustic 
guitar. For testing, I drove the speaker with an L.R. 
Baggs Venue preamp. The speaker produced a 
surprising amount of bass, and a big sound. Due 
to the coronavirus pandemic, I was unable to test 
the speaker in a performance venue, but the IRX 
(or a pair) should easily handle an acoustic per- 
formance in a medium-sized venue. 

With plenty of power, light weight, and 
easy handling, and an affordable price, the 
IRX112BT and its smaller companion are worth 
considering as part of any acoustic amplifica- 
tion setup. jbl.com 


Radial HDI High 
Definition Studio DI 


High-performance direct box offers pristine sound for the studio 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


coustic guitar pickups offer convenience 

when recording, but often produce thin, 
sterile tones. To address the issue, Radial, known 
for making high-quality direct boxes for stage 
use, has introduced the HDI High Definition 
Studio DI, a unique tone-shaping tool for guitars 
as well as other instruments. 

The HDI is most at home in the studio, with a 
solidly built, AC-powered, two-space half-rack 
design. The active DI has a clean front panel that 
features a VU meter; Level, Color, and Presence 
controls; switches for high pass filter; input imped- 
ance selection; and an optical compressor. A 
power switch and 1/4-inch input jack, as well as a 
1/4-inch through output jack and ground lift, 
complete the front-panel controls. The back panel 
has XLR outputs for both mic and line level— 
capable of delivering up to +25dBu—as well as a 
1/4-inch output and additional input jacks. 

The key to the HDI’s sound is its two parallel 
signal paths, one clean, the other heavily 
colored. Both paths incorporate a high-quality 
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Jensen transformer, but the clean path uses 
negative feedback to produce a very linear 
response, while the colored path emphasizes the 
saturation potential of the transformer and adds 
a triode tube. The Color knob controls the 
balance between the two paths. 

The clean path supports an optical compressor 
with two compression thresholds. The Presence 
control adds a high frequency boost, while engag- 
ing the high-pass filter switch rolls off lows below 
40Hz or 100Hz. You can also choose between an 
input impedance of 200K or 2M ohms. 

I found the HDI to have a robust sound and a 
very useful range of colors that should enhance 
any guitar pickup. The Color control makes it 
possible to dial in anything from a clean but 
warm tone to crunch-style distortion. When trig- 
gered with more aggressive strumming, the 
optical compressor pleasantly smooths out the 
sound of the clean path. The Presence control 
can add just a touch of clarity to the sound, or a 
strong shimmer that would make a rhythm 
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acoustic guitar pop in a mix. Together, these con- 
trols—which interact to some degree—offer a 
rich set of tonal options to beef up the sound of 
a pickup. While the HDI produces excellent tone 
with any setting, I leaned toward the middle 
range of the Color control, exploring subtle 
changes that leveraged both signal paths. 

The НОГ$ form factor might be optimized for 
the studio, but it would be a welcome addition to 
a stage rig as well, and its multiple outputs 
provide flexible routing and interesting options 
for live sound. With a street price of $799.99, the 
HDI is an impressive, professional-quality piece of 
gear for the money. radialeng.com 


Performers Needed 


For the San Francisco Bay Area! 


Volunteer your musical 
talent to bring hope, 
healing and joy to our 
isolated neighbors. 


Bread & Roses presents 
live music in hospitals, 
convalescent homes, 
rehabilitation facilities 
and more. On the 
musical show road 
since 1974, we are 
always looking for 
enthusiastic performers 
to join us! 


ВВЕАО & КО $Е$З presents: 


Hope and Healing Through Live Music 
breadandroses.org | 415-945-7120 
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A Well-Matched Pair 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


A t 29, Sarah Jarosz easily qualifies as a 
veteran musician. A mandolin wunderkind 
inspired, in particular, by the young bluegrass 
trailblazers Nickel Creek, Jarosz released her 
debut at 18, and went on to win three Grammys 
for her solo work and team up with Aoife 
O'Donovan and Nickel Creek's Sara Watkins in 
the supergroup I'm With Her—which added 
another Grammy to Jarosz's shelf in 2020. 

Along the way, Jarosz, a master of all things 
mando and adept at guitar and banjo as well, 
journeyed from her tiny hometown of Wim- 
berly, Texas, to world touring and living in 
Brooklyn (and in Nashville during the pan- 
demic shutdown). These transitions feed into 
the songs on her new album, World on the 
Ground, created with renowned producer/gui- 
tarist John Leventhal at his home studio in 
downtown Manhattan. 

Leventhal played electric guitar on Jarosz's 
2011 album Follow Me Down and is a huge con- 
tributor to World on the Ground, as producer, 
co-writer of four songs, and player. In fact, 
Jarosz and Leventhal made nearly all the sounds 
on the record. Both play sundry guitars; Jarosz 
covered mandolin, octave mandolin, bouzouki, 
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and banjo; and Leventhal added keyboards, 
bass, drums, and even a touch of autoharp and 
Marxophone. The only outside contributions 
were drums on two tracks, some additional 
harmony vocals, and strings. 

What's most striking on this rich, satisfying 
album is Jarosz's growth as a songwriter, espe- 
cially on the storytelling side. Encouraged by Lev- 
enthal to venture outside of her own literal 
experience, Jarosz delves into character-based 
songs like “Maggie” (inspired by a childhood 
friend she reconnected with at a high school 
reunion), “Eve,” and Johnny" who sits on the 
back porch drinking “blood red wine" while 
waiting for "a little luck, a little love, a little light." 
In a Zoom conversation with journalists, Jarosz 
said these songs connect with the Texas songwrit- 
ing tradition she grew up with—through artists 
like Shawn Colvin (a Texan by way of North 
Dakota and New York), Guy Clark, Nanci Griffith, 
and James McMurtry. 

Interestingly though, imagining characters led 
Jarosz to tackle, for the first time, some topics 
that are more personal, especially relating to her 
Texas upbringing. Though she speaks nostalgi- 
cally about her childhood home, the overriding 


Sarah Jarosz 
World on the Ground 
(Rounder) 


theme of these songs is escape—and maybe 
winding up back where you started anyway. 

In her solo projects and I'm With Her, Jarosz 
has explored the musical territory opened up by 
Nickel Creek and that group's own mentor, Alison 
Krauss—a sound that is rooted in bluegrass and 
string-band tradition but also encompasses 
singer-songwriter folk, rock, and pop, with 
sophisticated harmonies and instrumental inter- 
play. Leventhal is a perfect match for that sensi- 
bility. Anyone familiar with his collaborations 
with Rosanne Cash (his wife) and on back to 
Shawn Colvin's Steady On will recognize Leven- 
thal's style: rootsy but with a pop sheen. In terms 
of playing and singing, World on the Ground is as 
polished as a Steely Dan record—a function, no 
doubt, of stellar musicianship rather than obses- 
sive tuning and quantizing. 

Only in the last track does Jarosz’s bluegrass 
side take the spotlight, with a sweet take on the 
traditional “Little Satchel” (see transcription on 
page 95) that pairs clawhammer banjo with beau- 
tifully understated flattop guitar. The song is a 
reminder, perhaps, that as with so many of the 
characters on World on the Ground, no matter how 
far you travel, you never quite leave home. AG 
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Rory Block 
Prove It on Me 
(Stony Plain) 


Neil Young 
Homegrown 
(Reprise) 


David Broza 
en Casa Limón 
(S-Curve) 


Acoustic blues titan broadens her focus 


After announcing her new “Power Women of 
the Blues" series, snagging the 2019 Blues 
Music Award for Acoustic Artist of the Year, 
and releasing a tribute album to Bessie Smith, 
Rory Block is back with a follow-up that's even 
better. Unlike her last seven albums, Prove It 
on Me isn't bound to any one musician— 
among others, the songs here come from 
Memphis Minnie, Ma Rainey, Elvie Thomas, 
and Block herself, providing a freedom that 
lets her roam from barrelhouse to country 
blues, hokum, jazz, gospel, and singer-song- 
writer confessional. 

It opens with Helen Humes’ breezy “He May 
Be Your Man,” a lively blues shuffle about infi- 
delity, and closes with Thomas' harrowing 
“Motherless Child,” as sad a song as has ever 
been written. ("It's a unique sorrow," writes 
Block in the liner notes, talking about the death 
of her mother and the album's recurring theme 
of mother loss.) In between, highlights include 
the holy call-and-response of Arizona Dranes' “I 
Shall Wear a Crown," the taunting lesbian defi- 
ance of Rainey's “Prove It on Me,” the heart- 
hardened weariness of Lottie Kimbrough's 
“Wayward Girl,” and the poignant autobiogra- 
phy of “Eagles,” which traces Block's path from 
unwanted child to successful blues singer. 

Recording solo, Block multitracks herself 
throughout, playing rhythm, bass, slide, and per- 
cussion on acoustic guitar, along with singing 
lead/harmony vocals and keeping time on a pair 
of oatmeal boxes. Co-produced at home by Block 
and husband Rob Davis, the sound is warm, 
precise, and beautifully lived-in, giving each note 
its own clarity and showcasing Block's playing 
and singing to perfection. —Kenny Berkowitz 


Another ‘lost’ album spills from the vault 


The 13th release from the Neil Young Archives 
since 2006, Homegrown is one of Young's 
famously “lost” albums, recorded in 1974- 
1975 with guitarist Ben Keith, bassist Tim 
Drummond, pianist Stan Szelest, either Karl T. 
Himmel or Levon Helm on drums, and 
Emmylou Harris adding harmony vocals. What 
Young calls “the unheard bridge" between 
1972's Harvest (the best-selling album of 1972) 
and 1978's Comes a Time (Young's next Top Ten 
album), Homegrown is indeed dominated by 
the familiar folky feel of softly strummed 
acoustic guitars, muffled thudding drums, 
weepy pedal steel and slide guitars, romantic 
piano, and wistful harmonica. 

Overall it's a sad album, with Young's voice 
especially fragile on such plaintive songs as 
“Separate Ways,” “Try,” “Mexico,” and “Kansas.” 
Among these solo and ensemble performances, 
five songs, including “Love Is a Rose” (a hit for 
Linda Ronstadt), were recorded for the first 
time here but appeared on later albums. Seven 
are previously unreleased. The sonic quality is 
deeper and sharper than the lyrics of the throw- 
away tunes: the silly “Homegrown,” the hallu- 
cinatory spoken-word “Florida,” and the bluesy 
“We Don’t Smoke It No More.” But plenty of 
tracks—the intimate road song “White Line,” a 
live acoustic duet with Robbie Robertson on 
guitar; the raucous “Vacancy,” rocking in Every- 
body Knows This Is Nowhere/Tonight’s the Night 
grunge; and the quietly minimalist “Little 
Wing” and “Star of Bethlehem”—should make 
general listeners, not just Shakey diehards, glad 
that Young, who turns 75 in November 2020, 
got Homegrown out of his system then and out 
of his vaults now. —Derk Richardson 


From flamenco to swing to jazz and pop 


In a six-decade career, David Broza has 
recorded a handful of instrumentals over the 
course of 34 albums. Now, with en Casa Limon, 
he’s taken a huge leap, writing and recording 
an entire album of music for Spanish nylon- 
string guitar, much of it solo and all of it aston- 
ishingly good. Produced by Madrid’s Javier 
Limón, who first made his name producing 
nuevo flamenco, the album is deliciously 
romantic, richly colored by memories of Broza's 
teenage years in Spain and by his love for the 
old masters of classical guitar. 

Some pieces, like “Buleria,” with its hand- 
clap percussion (palmas) and rapid-fire ham- 
mer-ons, are clearly rooted in flamenco, while 
others, like "Tom's Song," begin in a stately, 
rich Baroque feel that evolves into the present 
with modern arpeggios, tempo shifts, and a 
wash of soprano descant. With Antonio 
Serrano playing a smooth, lilting harmonica 
lead, ^Too Old to Die Young" straddles Euro- 
pean jazz and pop, recalling more than one 
'60s film soundtrack, while the finger- 
snapping “I’ll Never Ride a Horse Again" 
swings with all the guitar-and-violin grace of 
Django Reinhardt, Stéphane Grappelli, and the 
Hot Club of France. 

At their best, these tunes can be as complex 
as "Autumn Longing," 
sweet past and sad present, and the single 
"Tears for Barcelona," weighted with an ebb 
and flow of tragedy and hopefulness in the 
interplay of guitar and string quartet. Taken 
together, these 12 cuts are an immensely 
ambitious undertaking, three years in the 
making, a profoundly moving experiment that 
succeeds on every level. —KB 
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PLAYLIST 


Cindy Cashdollar 
Waltz for Abilene 
(Silver Shot Records) 


10string 
orchestra 
clouds 


The 10 String Orchestra 
Clouds 
(Acoustic Music) 


A sterling accompanist steps out of the 
shadows 


On only the second album under her own name, 
Cindy Cashdollar draws from her collection of 
steel, lap steel, tricone, resophonic, and Weissen- 
born guitars and melds her virtuosity with that of 
guitarists Albert Lee (acoustic and electric), 
Sonny Landreth (bottleneck slide), and Arlen 
Roth (acoustic and electric), among others. 

The 13 tracks on Waltz for Abilene range from 
acoustic country blues (Rory Block soulfully 
singing Rev. Robert Wilkins’ “That Ain't No Way 
for Me to Get Along") and electric Chicago blues 
(Omar Kent Dykes growling through Howlin' 
Wolf's *How Many More Years") to traditional 
folk (a solo baritone Weissenborn reading of “Oh 
Susanna"), Texas swing (Bill Doggett's jumping 
"Peacock Alley" with Derek O'Brien and Ray 
Benson on guitars), the sweet American Song- 
book classic “Skylark,” a Bob Dylan cover (“Ring 
Them Bells," sung by Amy Helm), Cajun-swamp- 
rock, and more. It's a grin-inducing collection, 
reminiscent of Ry Cooder's early "70s eclecticism. 

No stranger to playing a supporting role— 
in Asleep at the Wheel and Dave Alvin & the 
Guilty Women, and with Geoff Muldaur, Steve 
James, Ryan Adams, Van Morrison, Graham 
Parker, and Bob Dylan, to name a few— 
Cashdollar builds ample room in her arrange- 
ments for her compatriots to shine. Marcia 
Ball's piano buoys Cashdollar's burning lap 
steel on “Salvation,” Larry Campbell’s fiddle 
and mandolin swing the title track, and John 
Sebastian blows harmonica on "This Train." But 
this is Cashdollar's time in the spotlight, and on 
track after track her quicksilver tone, fluid 
phrasing, and expressive note shaping provide 
the emotional momentum and heft. —DR 


Complex emotionality from guitar and 
bass duo 


What do Henry Mancini and Johann Sebastian 
Bach have in common? Not a whole lot— 
except they're both on Clouds, where each gets 
a loving, unlikely treatment from Stephan 
Bormann (nylon- and steel-string guitars) and 
Tom Gótze (arco/pizzicato double bass), 
Dresden Conservatory professors who perform 
as the 10 String Orchestra. 

On “Two for the Road,” Bormann replaces 
Mancini's lush orchestration with the light, sweet 
touch of nylon strings, hinting at bossa nova 
while Gótze plays a low, aching countermelody. 
Together, they convey all the playfulness and all 
the seriousness of the movie from which the tune 
is drawn—the push-pull of Audrey Hepburn and 
Albert Finney falling in and out of love, with a 
complexity that's only suggested in the original 
theme. (I'm tearing up thinking about it, and if 
you haven't seen the film, you should.) 

On Bach's “Аш,” Bormann and Götze take an 
equally impressive leap, carrying the 1731 fugue 
into a richly emotional landscape of complemen- 
tary point and counterpoint. And on their own 
compositions, such as Bormann's "Clouds" and 
Gotze’s "Von der armenischen Prinzessin," they 
keep finding new colors, new tonal contrasts, 
new ways to harmonize these ten strings. As 
you'd expect from German conservatory profes- 
sors, the surfaces are pristine, the technique 
flawless, the choices unimpeachable. But what's 
even more striking about Clouds is the emotion- 
ality of the playing, the effortless shifting 
between pop, jazz, and classical music, the wide- 
ranging breadth of the solos, and the perfect 
empathy of guitar and bass playing as equals. It's 
as good as it gets. —KB 


FROM THE PLAYLIST 


Little Satchel 


Sarah Jarosz and John Leventhal’s beautiful treatment 


of a traditional number 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


O 


album, World on the Ground (reviewed on page 
92), Jarosz sings and plays clawhammer banjo 
while her producer, John Leventhal, lends spare 
but effective guitar parts. Leventhal's instru- 
ment—a late 1930s Gibson J-35 that he has 
owned for years—has a particularly robust and 
direct sound. "It's a great recording guitar with a 
really beautiful and usable low end," he says. 
Apparently not much pre-planning went 
into the recording of "Little Satchel"; a lot of 
improvisation is apparent in the details of the 
guitar part, a representative sample of which is 


n "Little Satchel," the most traditional 
number on Sarah Jarosz's brilliant new 


sat next to each other, no headphones, and 
played the song a couple of times," Leventhal 
says. “The second time felt right. I intuitively 
knew to give her plenty of space, and just add a 
few little things where I felt them." 

Leventhal’s less-is-more approach basically 
involves holding long tones when Jarosz's 
melody is active and adding subtle fills during 
breaks between vocal phrases, with an empha- 
sis on the guitar's lower register. Rather than 
strumming full chords—which would clutter up 
the sonic spectrum, especially given the banjo 
part—he plays single notes and chord frag- 
ments, pretty much all of them just two notes. 


JOSH WOOL 


"I've been producing and playing on records for 
over 35 years, so at this point I try not to think 
too much when I first approach anything and 
hope/trust that the appropriate music spirits 
guide me,” Leventhal says. “They generally 
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LITTLE SATCHEL TRADITIONAL 


Cont. from p. 95 
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Bride of mine you'll ever be 
If he says no, come back and tell me 
And | will wait for you to be free 


. When you get free then we'll get married 


Look how happy we will be 
Oh we'll go to California 
Any place you want to go 


And over these prison walls | would fly 
Га fly on back to the arms of my darlin' 
Stay at home and there | would die 


6. But you can see that l'm no little angel 
Neither have my wings to fly 
So I'll go back all broken-hearted 
Weep and moan until | die 
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1939 Gibson = 
Super 400N =ч 


BY GREG OLWELL 


few archtops were larger and some were 

glitzier, but all were trying to top the stan- 
dard set by the stunning Gibson Super 400. 
Having an 18-inch lower bout and decorated with 
Gibson's most premium appointments and hard- 
ware, the Super 400 surpassed the L-5 as the 
company's top-of-the-line model right from its 
introduction in 1935. This bear of a guitar was 
meant to be powerful enough when played unam- 
plified to drive a rhythm section—and appropri- 
ately glamorous for the big band era. 

This example, serial number EA 5630, is one of 
17 natural-finish non-cutaway Super 400s shipped 
in 1939, the first year that Gibson offered the 
model in this blonde coloring. The finish (indicated 
by the N in the model name) required the maker to 
use spruce and maple free of any visual defects 
that could be covered by a dark sunburst pattern. 
This option added $10 to the $400 cost, making it 
a very expensive guitar for its day. In comparison, 
Martin's fancy D-45 sold for $200 in 1939. 

Singer-songwriter and guitarist John Prine (see 
pages 24 and 62) owned this Super 400 until he 
traded it back to Gruhn Guitars on December 28, 
2019, for the three instruments that he used for a 
New Year's Eve show at Nashville's Grand Ole Opry. It 
was to be his final performance before his death from 
COVID-19-related complications on April 7, 2020. 

Prine wrote a letter of authenticity stating that 
he bought this Super 400 from Gruhn's former 
shop on Broadway around 1994, but several 
promo photos hinted that he had in fact pur- 
chased the guitar earlier. The instrument's case 
provided an important clue. George Gruhn, the 
shop's founder and owner, says, “There was still a 
piece of masking tape with our old inventory 
number on it, so we looked it up in our files and 
saw that Prine actually got the guitar from us in 
April '82. He just didn't remember," adding wryly, 
"]ike a lot of musicians." 

There is a small repaired side crack on the 
lower bout and some wear, and the pickguard went 
missing before Prine got the Super 400, but other- 
wise the guitar is in good condition. The purchase 
was one of passion for Prine, who in his letter 
wrote, “Thought it was one of the prettiest guitars 
I ever saw!" AG 
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ЖЕЗ SONGS 


In this collection, modern fingerstyle great Steve 
Baughman teaches his gorgeous interpretations 
of [7 songs, meticulously arranged for solo guitar. 
In addition to video demonstrations performed by 
Baughman, each piece is presented in standard 
notation and tablature and includes historical 
context and performance tips. 
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Maybe you're a budding musician on your way to stardom, or maybe you just want 
to strum a few chords in your backyard. Wherever you're going, you want a durable, rli б 

comfortable guitar that sounds great and won't break your budget. Martin X Series ü n ® 
guitars check all the boxes. Find out why at martinguitar.com/xseries. EST. 1833 


